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Defeription of the triumphal arch of CoNnsTANTINE 
the GREAT. 


[With a Copper-plate of that curious Piece of Antiquity. J 


t+ -FAEN HE celebrated arch of Conftantine ftands in 
pe HY the Via Appia,‘at the ‘juntion of the Celian 
4 *y) and Palatine mounts: twas erected in honour 
T 9) of that prince, and in memory of the great vi- 
Fe dete f¢ Cory gained by him over the'tyrant: ‘Maxentius, 
aww near the bridge Milvius,; now called Ponte 
Molle, about a-mile and a half from Rome. 
Tt confifts of three arches, is of the Corinthian order, and 
wholly of marble. 
Under the main arch are thefe words: 
Liberatori Urbis. 
To the deliverer of the city. 
And on the other fide : 
Fundatori quittis. 
To theauthor of thepublic tranquillity. 
On both fides of the architrave is the following infcription 3 
Im. Cef. Fl. Conftantino Maximo, 
P. F. Augufto S. P. Q. R; 
Quo inftinétu divinitatis, mentis 
Magnitudine, cum exercitu {uo 
Tam de Tyranno, quam de omni ejus 


5 N Factione, 





928 Triumpbal arch, c. defcribed. 


Faétione, uno tempore juttis 
Rempublicam ultus elt armis, 
Archum ‘Triumphis infignem dicavit. 

“©To the emperor Conitantine the Great, the Senate and peopfe 
of Rome have dedicated this triumphal arch, becaufe, through a divine 
impulfe, with a greatnefs of mind, and by force oi arms, he delivered 
the common wealth at once from the tyrant, and all his faction.” 

On one fide it is alfo infcribed with 

Votis X. Votis XX. 

And on the other with 

Sic X. Sic XX. 

There were formerly, onits two fronts, eight fluted columns 
of a moft beautiful jaune antique; but one of them was taken 
away, and carried into the church of St. John Lateran, where 
it ferves to adorn and fupport the organ. 

On the two fides of the great infcription are eight ftatues, 
which, in the opinion of the beft judges, are ineftimale : but 
unfortunately they are without their heads, which are faid to 
have been beautiful beyond expreflion, and to have been cut 
from the ftatues by cardinal de Medicis. 
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Characters of Female Heroines. (Continued from p. $80.) 


UR own hiftory furnifhes us with an example of female 
fortitude as yet unparalleled, in the perfon of the renowned 
maid of Orleans.---Whatever might give rife to fo extraordi- 
nary a circumftance, this. plain, country girl, at that time, 
certainly prevented the fubverfion of the French monarchy.— 
Her pretenfions to divination were, doubtlefs, concerted by the 
court, to revive the declining ftate of the French nation: but 
her execution of the amazing project could alone be owing to 
innate fortitute.---This illuftricus Amazon undertook to raife 
the ficge of Orleans: and the foldiers impatient of retrieving 
their honour under the aufpices of fuch a prodigy of valour, 
chearfully lifted under her banner.---The plan thus fucceeding 
to admiration, fhe aflumed the martial attire of a man, and 
demanded, as the inftrument of her future victories, a particular 
{word, from the tomb of a renowned knight in the church of 
St. Catherine de Fierbois.---As foon as fhe approached the 
gate of Burgundy, the garrifon made a {ally in her favour, and 
after a long and defperate engagement, the Englifh were 
defeated, and Joan of Arc (for that was her name) entered 
the city of Orleans amidft the fhouts and acclamations of the 
people. 
In 
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In a future aétion, the French were repulfed four feveral 
times, and as often rallied by this intrepid heroine, who 
though wounded in the neck with an arrow, maintained the 
fight with undaunted refolution, and at length obtained a com- 
plete victory. 

After a feries of fuccefs, fhe was at length taken by the ene- 
my, and to their eternal fhame cruelly burnt alive in the old 
market-place at Rouen: which indign treatment fhe bore with 
aftonifhing fortitude, 

It would be endlefs to relate the many inftances of courage 
and magifmimity, difplayed in the life of Margaret, queen of 
Henry the fixth of England: for which we refer the fpeculative, 
to the writings of thoie hiftorians, who have tranf{mutted her 
memory with honour to the lateft ages. 

As much Jabour and pains are requifite to difplay the hi'den 
luftre of the ruby, fo much care muft be ufed to polifh the 
uncultivated mind. Noble principles may be obfcured by want 
of improvement, or prevented from aétion for want of ex- 
ample. Indeed magnanimity itfelf has too often obftructed 
the preferment of its poileffion; becaufe it fcorns to tread the 
beaten paths of fervile adulation.---A great foul cannot ftoop 
to little actions, whieh is thecaufe that we fo often fee virtue 
in diftrefs; on the contrary bafe actions ever flow from mean 
and fordid principles, though vice in this fcene of things is 
permitted to triumph. 

To withftand the tide of fafhion, and torrent of cuftom, to 
dare to be good and wile amidit the prevalence of vice and folly, 
to aflerttruth in oppofition to falfhood, to be ftri€tly moral in 
defiance of ridicule, and confcientioufly jufteven to the foregoing 
of intereft, is to bein the higheft fence Magnanimous. 

In thefe qualities confilts true greatnefs, and every perfon will 
be more or lefs refpeétable in the opinion of the truly wife, as 
they evince their influence.---Thefe will add more renown to 
their pofleflor, than can accrue from martial fortitude; for though 
too many neglect the practice of virtue, it never fails to excite 
reverence in the beholder. 

Nor will virtue fade with beauty, but add a luftre to wrink- 
led age, as well as tranfport its votaries to thefe realms, which 


are the refidence of goodnefs untainted, and maznanimitv une 
fullied, 
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On Matrimonial Happine/s. 


T has often been wondered at, thc» fo many people are 

unbappy in matrimony; let us endeavour to examine a little 
into the reafons of it. 

Mutual love is, perhaps, the firft neceflary ingredient abfo- 
Juteiy requifite to our happinefs in that {tate ; it covers a multi- 
tude of failings on either fide, and enables us to difpenfe with 
the re(t: diffimulation in courtfhip is to be avoided ; we fhould 
with honour appear in our proper characters ; deceit is then 
inexculable: mutt we not pity the fair one, who, pafleffed of 
every requilite to happinefs, marries a difguifed brute? How 
often is her delicacy fhocked by his behaviour; her heart know- 
ine no other love onearth but him, pleads in his favour, whilft 
her cooler reafon and judgment prompts her to defpife the man 
who dared to deceive her in fo important a point; her only re- 
medy patience, her only refuge her God. 

In each fex there are qualities neceflary to happinefs, and 
thofe almoft any perfon of common reflection is able to attain. 
A man fhould weil confider how far it is in his power to con- 
tribute tothe happinefs of the more delicate fex; he muft 
divett himfelf of each unruly paffion; his ambition fhould be 
to pleafe the woman he has chofen for his friend; he muft in 
every thing promote her eafe; he muft fhare with her his every 
joy, and with a delicate tendernefs let her partake alfo of his 
griefs; it isa mark of confidence due to her; it eafes her mind 
of fufpence, and gives her, as it were, a melancholy pleafure, 
The {ex is by nature full of fenfibility ; the moft humane man 
will fometimes hurt their minds without intending it, or even 
knowing it; how great then ovght to be our continual ten- 
dernefs to attone for fo many breaches ef the laws of deli- 
cacv. 

No happinefs on earth can be fo great, no friendfhip fo tender 
as the ftate of matrimony affords, where two congenial fouls 
are united; the mental and perfonal love can never be feparated ; 
the man al! truth, the woman all tendernefs ; he pofleffed of 
chearful folidity, fhe of rational gaiety; acknowledging his 
fuperior judgment, fhe complies with all his reafonable defires, 
whilft he, charmed with fuch repeated inftances of fuperior 
love, endeavours to fuit his requefts to her inclinations: his 
home is his heaven on earth, and fhe his good genius, ever 
ready to receive him with open arms, and a heart dilated with 
joy. How happy muft fuch a mutual confidence make them! 
what on cath, but the profpect of a virtuous progeny, can “7 

cereale 





On Matrimonial Happinefs. 931 
ercafe it! and if they have any tender pledges of their long 
continued mutual love, they may comfort themfelves with the 
knowledge, that their good example will go far beyond any 
precept they could give. Hiabiruated to walk in the path of 
virtue, to their children it will be as natural as their mother- 
tongue; happy parents! doubly happy offsprings ! 

Before one of the fair fex engages in fo folemn a ftate, fhe 
muft diveft herfelf of many things moft young ladies are fond 
of ; fhe mufl no longer endeavour to excite the love and ado- 
ration of the gay part of the other fex; her vanity muft give 
place to her love, and her happinefS muft be centered in the 
object of it. From aflemblies, card-playing, and the other 
pleafures of the beau monde, it would be unreafonable entirely 
to debar her; yet they muft by no means be effential to her 
eafe; they fhould rather amufe her ina leifure hour, than have 
any part of her time allotted to them: a woman of prudence 
cannot beiave amifs in the point in queflion. She muft look 
upon her hufband as her beft earthly friend, her confidence in 
him mutt be entire ; his breaft muft be the cabinet, the repofi- 
tory of all her moft fecret thoughts, his love the key ever ready 
to open it for her infpection. Her failings, (as we all of us 
have too many) fhe muft endeavour carefully to amend; his 
love would overlook them, yet the more perfect fhe is, fo much 
the more wi!l fhe engage his efteem; his reafon will approve 
of what his love cannot but cherifh. She mult ever meec him 
with good humour and chearfulnefs, it will cafe the anxiety 
care may have occafioned in him: it will make his home con- 
fiantly agreeable; fhe wi!! be the centre of his happinefs, the 
choice of his reafon, and the object of his conftant love. If 
there fhould by chance be at any time a little mifunderftanding, 
they muft both of them be emulous who fhall firft give up their 
opinion. ‘The greateft misfortunes often take their rife from 
the mereft trifles; fo uncertain is human felicity. “The maa 
fhould never exert his authority, the woman never be wanting 
in her obedience ; reafon fhould direét all their aétions; cternal 
happinefs is the goal they muft aim at, virtue the path by which 
they muft attain it; the opinion of the world they muft have 
no farther regard to, than that when their friends commend 
them, they muft curb their vanity; when their enemies blame 
them, they muft amend their lives: it is a queftion whether, 
to a perfon inclined to be virtuous, his enemies or his friends are 
of moft fervice ; his friends often praife him without reafon, his 
enemies blame him without foundation. We muft draw an 
advantage towards the better conduGiing of our lives, both 
from the one and the other; our friends will encourage us to 
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be ftedfaft in the path of virtue : our enemies, by their railing, 
will deter us from vice. 

What I have yet mentioned are chiefly the mental qualifi- 
cations neceflary to make the ftate of matrimony compleatly 
happy; but there are a great many things to be regulated in 
their perfonal conduct towards each other. They muft, above 
all things, pay a proper attention to the duties of religion, 
which, though orten neglected, is in truth abfolutely neaines ; 
with every other requifite to perfe& felicity, we fhall ftill mifs 
of it, if deficient in this. How can we expeét that God will 
profper our endeavours, if we neglect to ferve him? Would but 
young people be prevailed on for once to tafte the pleafure of 
true devotion, there would be no danger of its being any ways 
fatiguing tothem; ‘tis in that we may be faid truly to enjoy 
our earthly ftate; "tis a pleafure that never cloys, a happinefs 
that will never have an end. 

Their converfation fhould feldom defcend to particulars, gene- 
ral fubjects are moft pleafing, and it had better be of things, not 
perfons, truth to be perpetual prefident. In their mutual pri- 
vate converfe familiarity muft be banifhed for the fake of ad- 
mitting decent freedom : inftead of ceremony there fhould reign 
a chearful complacency, not temporal, but continual: their 
drefs fhould be decent: to appear with a flovenly negligence is. 
a bad compliment paid by either fex to their beft friends; the 
being alone is no excufe : they mean to preferve love and efteem, 
and take the ready way to deftroy both: it is a thing of {mall 
moment, but of great confequence: a habit of decency takes 
off the reftraint: I would recommend the practice of it more 
particularly to the fair fex: Men are by nature moft inconftant, 
they cannot therefore have too many real charms exhibited to 
them, to engage or continue their affections, and of all perfonal 
accomplifhments, decency and cleanfinefs bear the greateft 
{way. 





An Effay on Sleep. 


HERE is not perhaps any thing in the whole conftitution 

of animals more excitive of our wonder than fleep. 
That a body fatigued with latour, and difpirited with con- 
ftant application, fhould at a certain period of time, infenfibly 
and irrefiftably refign itfelf into an abfolute paffivenefs and 
inaction; that it fhould lofe all its voluntary powers, and yet 
preferve all its animal functions; that it fhould, at another 
regular 
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regular period, fpontaneoufly fhake off this inattention, and 
inactivity, and recover its original fpirit and vigour, intirely 
refrefhed, ard seftored in all its former faculties; that this 
mere {ufpenfion of attention, and incapacity of motion fhould 
fo regularly take place, and produce fuch amazing and extra- 
ordinary effeéts, is juftly to be accounted among thofe great 
arcana of nature, which we every day are familiar with, as to 
effect, and yet are entirely (I may fay) ignorant of as to the 
true Caute. 

Bur however wonderful fleep may be, it is attended by fome- 
thing as much more furprizing and unaccountable, as the 
powers of the fou! furpafs thofe of the body; L mean dreame 
ing; and of which Milton thus fpeaks: 


no---- *¢ Know, that in the foul 

“* Are many lefler faculties, that ferve 

“© Reafon as chief; among thefe fancy next 

*¢ Her office holds ; of all external things, 

** Which the five watchful fenfes reprefent, 

«* She forms imaginations, airy fhapes, 

“© Which rcafon jcining or disjoining, frames 

“¢ All what we afirm, or what deny, and call 

“¢ Our knowledge or opinion ; then retires 

“¢ Into her private cell when nature refts. 

** Oft in her abfence mimic fancy wakes 

“* To imitate her; but misjoining fhapes, 

“¢ Wild work produces oft, and moft in dreams, 

¢< Jl] matching words and deeds long patt or late,” 
Par. Loft. 

A faculty this, which the foul exerts, more or lefs, in all; 
and yet it is difficult to difcover from whence the true im- 
pulfe arifes; how it is circumfcribed, or what brings it to an 
end: for in real active life, our ideas are regular, our actions 
are (or fhould be) determined by fome certain views, and we 
compleat them by juft and confonant meafures, But in dreams, 
the imagination reigns abfolute, and will and judyment are 
entirely fubfervient to its command; creating difcontented 
thoughts, vain hopes, vain aims, and inordinate defires; and 
yet, was this alonc, without the aid of the fenfes, or the ap- 
pzrent help of the memory, it can engage us in fcenes of the 
deepeft reach, and the higheft importance; can officiate for 
reafon and judgment; can aflemble and compare ideas, begin 
and finifh adventures ; can inftantaneoufly fhift the fcene, and 
bring on the cataftrophe at her own pleafure, without afking 
leave of the will or underftanding. It can even proceed much 
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further, and prefent thofe images, and corre& thofe circum 
ftances, which were never in the power of the waking mind 
even to conceive; hurries over actions with incredible velocity, 
or hangs a load on the wing of time, and lengthens out dura- 
tion to what term fhe pleales, “T’ne imagination, fays Shake- 


‘¢ Gallops night by night, 
«¢ Thro’ lovers brains, and then they dream of love; 
“¢ On courtiers knees, that dream on curtfies ftraight ; 
<< O'er lawyers fingers, who ftraight dream on fees; 
*¢ O’er ladies lips, who ftraight on kiffing dream; 
“< Somtimes fhe gallops o’er a lawyer's nofe, 
“© And then dreams he of fmelling outa fuit: 
<< And fometimes comes fhe with a tythe pig tale, 
“< Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep; 
<< Then dreams he of another benefice. 
<¢ Sometimes fhe driveth o'er a foldier’s neck, 
‘* And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
*¢ Of breaches, ambufcadoes, Spanith blades.” 
_ Romeo and Fulict. 
This is exemplified in the cafe of thofe who have dreamt 
through the actions of three days in a fuccefive feries, in the 
compafs of a few hours; and of others, who, in one night, 
have made a tour over the whole globe, or executed fome un- 
natural feat, Again, when we are awake, the action of re- 
colle&ting, inventing, arranging, and committing our ideas 
to writing, is a work of incredible pains and labour, advances 
flowly, and is divided into a number of ftages, before it arrives 
at a point in view, or can prefent the images of the writer to 
the reader: whereas many people have dreamt of reading 
books on a variety of fubjects, clearly, confiitently, and ele- 
gantly wrote, which they never faw waking; whereby it ap- 
pears, that the imagination compofes the work, attends the 
thread of the whole narration, judges of its excellency, and 
remembers its contents, all at the fame inftant of time: an in- 
conteftable proof, in my opinion, that it is of a much more 
noble and comprehenfive nature, than we generally fuppofe it 
to be; and when delivered from the bands of fenfe, and difen- 
cumbred of the body, can act more like deity, than fuch a frail 
limited agent as it now appears, 
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An Effay on Pol'tene/s: 


OLITENESS is an accomplifhment, of which almoft 

every one thinks himfelf a competent judge, and pofleflor 5 
yet perhaps no qualification is more uncoramon or lefs under 
ftood. The gentleman feems fully fatisiied with his portion 
of it, as he is with that of good fenfe, and looks upon it as 
the appendage of his birth, more than the refule cf a well- 
directed education. Accordingly, by miftsking for netural 
endowments, the habits acquired from the example of thofe 
about us, we adopt a ceiemonious formality, or.a petulant 
familiarity, as the certain indication of good-breeding. 

Of the former fort | have known a whole family fo 
modelled by a ceremonious father’s behaviour, that not one 
of it could approach a fquire without three bows, or a lord 
without a dozen, at precife diftances, and after cxackt 
paufes. 

The petulant rua into the contrary extreme, and will 
hardly vouchfafe 2 bow, or other common civility, even to 
their equals or fuperioss, Such familiars behave, as if free- 
dom and good manners were inconfiftencies, when really they 
are as infeparable from the character of a well-bred man, as 
modefty and innocence are from that of a truly polite wa- 
man, 

But the moft contemptible pretender to good-breeding is the 
fawning parafite. All his geftures are infidious ; diffimulation 
lurks in his files, while every feature is bloated with adula- 
tion, his voice is caftrated of all manlinefs, and modulated 
to exprefs its various enchantmeats, 29 an infrument in the 
hand of an artift may be tuned to any pitch that will beft 
captivate the ear. The courts of princes, and the levees of 
great men are too often thronged with them; but when they 
become minions of power, they are at once a proof of the 
depravity, and a living fatire upon the pride and folly of 
both. Our coffee-houfes and theatres fupply us with examples 
enough of what is not good-breeding; but to determine 
what is, may not prove fo eafy a tafk. This may be the 
reafon we have fo few characters of well-bred men exhibited 
upon the ftage. I will not fay it is for want of good-breed- 
ing in our dramatick poets; or that fuch originals do not 
ftrike the imagination of thofe who feem more intent upon the 
vices than the virtues of mankind. ButI recommend to the 
pects fuch genteel characters as may excite imitation, and 
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beautify their works, by the charming contrafts of virtue and 
vice. 

Indeed the character of a well-bred man cannot be drawn 
to pericction by any but dramatick wi iters ; becat ufe they 
only can place him to advantage in particu ular circumitances 
and relaticns. 

A well-bred man -hath in his behaviour an equal mixture 
of modefty and boldnefs, of loquacity and taciturnity, of 
freedom and referve ; and of every other quality, of that degree 
which is ufeful and commendable, but whofe extremes are 
either criminal or ridiculous. He is condetcending without 
adoring; not backward in profeffing, but more folicitous in 
going acis te beneficence 3 not ferupulous of acknowledging 
merit for fear of being thought a flatt rer, nor exprefling a 
yurtk ‘fhe or vice, hov vever dignifyed, to avoid the imputation 
of rigidnefs. In fhort, all his aQions Mow from a good hearty 
and are noble, generous, fincere, uniform, and gracetu 1. 

thele obfeivations be true, good-b eeding is a focialk 

it is benevolence brought into 28 ion, with all the 

tages and beauty of proportion and fymmetry. Come 

pis lance, indced 1, is its refemblance ; but is only the varoifh, 
cood- breeding is the real beauty of the foul. “The only dif- 
Reenes between -the virtuous and the well-bred man is, 
that the latter feems to act his part in life with a fuperios 


grace. 





On Contentment. 


F, as moft believe, peace contributes chiefly to our happi- 

nefs, tis contentment thatcrowns it; and eftablifhes a happi- 
nefs rational and permanent. But difcontent is the univerfal 
bitter of human lite; there are few who do not complain of 
fome want, though it arifes only from the caprice of their 
own will. ‘ne poor man thinks he is unjuitly dealt with to 
be defrauded, as it were, of weaith; the rich man thinks the 
fame, though his wealth doubles his care: the divine thinks 
the lay are gets all the money, the lawyer envies the parfon’s 
eafe; the batchelor wants a wife, the married man would be 
rid of his---Not to amufe ourfelves with hopes or fears, but 
to reft fatisficd with our prefent circumftances, is alone the 
way to contentment; a co: acegted mind will give us happi- 
nefs, as it will give us a conftancy in ail conditions, by making 
us indifferent as tothe bounties of fortune, 


A prudent 
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A prudent man will not be elated with profperity, nor 
irrefolute in misfortunes: fome indeed will ftruggle with ad- 
verfity, and come off vi€torious: others think every thing an 
infupportable misfortune, and will fink under calumny; which 
is juft as if one fhould quarrel ina mob for being joftled: 
brave man muft expect ul ufage, yet like a wile piloc he ts to 
keep fleady, and bear away ayainft wind and weather. 


% Seneca fays, the braveft foldiers are put in the hotteft 
“ fervice ;” fo are the beit men upon the fharpeit fu . ings. 
The greateft caufe of difcontent is, that men have no definit 
meafure to their defires, ’tis not the fupply of their real wants 
will ferve their gre their appetites are precarious; they hun- 
ger, not becaufe they are ei LY but becaufe others are full. 
Ahab, one would think, nilznt have been contented with the 
kingdom of Ifrael, without N aboth’s vineyard; and Haman 
with the obeyfance of all the Perfian couft, without the ad= 
ag bow of apoor Jew. We too often create imagi- 

ary wants; could we not create imaginary fatisfactions too? 
TI he madnefs would be far, h ‘apple erto think with the crazed 
Athenian, who imagined al! th 1¢ fhips that came into port his 
own, than to be ever tormenting ourfelves for things unreafo- 
nable and unattainable---an unaccountable madnefs, to court 
vexation, and be miferable in chimera, 

A low condition feems to moft a terrible misfortune; its 
Agund is fo, and that’s all. How many are really poor amidft 
their riches’ Is not the fh eet-begger happier? he is more con- 
tent: he enjoys the litle he can get, the poor rich man dare 
not ufe the much he conceals, Poverty is not ta be withed, 
but if it’s our lot, we fhou!d make it fit as eafy as poflible. 





Of Converfation. 


Te: render converfation agreeable, requires a great deal 
delicacy. ‘To converie with our inferiors is moft eafy, 
caufe by the defcrence past us we command the fubject, 

aa change % whenever we re 
Converfation with our equals Snot fo eafy; they will claim 

an equal liberty, and a proper refiped muft be thewn them; 
we mult fometimes follow them in a difcourfe neither a= 

greeable, nor well underftood by us. But to maintain a 

converfation with our fuperiors, is {till more difficult ; for we 
mutt be filent, or underftand well what we are to fpeaké 

we cannot chan ge the fubject; and when they change it, w@ 

502 
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mult follow them, and have a good ftock of knowledge upon 
all the topicks they offer. To come off with credit in con- 
verfation with perfons of quality, requires a great deal of 
caution to ipeak to the purpofe, and not with too much 
Jeaining, left we make our paris fhine above the reft of the 
ipany. As our too little Knowledge would be a reproach, 
too great may be as nurtful to us, as to a young nobleman of 
Italy, who loft a Cardinal’s cap, by {peaking too well before 
one foon after made a Pope. 
As for common converfation with our equals or inferiors, it 
requires great mildnefs, decency, and obliging behaviour; for 
pleafe company, we mult thew ourfelves plcafed, and fatisfied 
wich what they fay: our difcourfe muft not be too pofitive, or 
pailionate, it may be fet off with genteel raiilery; but fcurrility 
and buftoonery will gain us more enemies than admirers. 
Tiey who have been ufed to conve fation, will make allow- 
ances, if it is not alway: kept up with fpirit. If we liften 
with pleafure to the fine notions of Eugenio, we fhould 
vant Mr. Olcwit his proverbs, and conundrums ; and though 
(rs. Lively charms us with her raillery, we muft ailow Lady 
Bountiful to tall of herfelf, her cures, her falves, her charity, 


and her vapours: all have not wit enough to fpeak well, nor 
judgment to hold their tongues. 


Nothing is more troublefome in converfation than a novelty 


of expreffion, and cant-phrafes. 


Belinda fpeaks much, but 
her meaning can only be guefled at, 


*¢ To glaze the lakes and chryftalize the floods 


¢* And perewig with {now the bald-pate woods,” 


would be a proper phrafe with her for Winter. She may 
think this wit; but fhe is miftaken. Speak as people do whom 
you think have no wit, and we may grant you have fome youre 
jelf. 

{tis equally ridiculous to fpeak without thinkinz, and to 
think for every word you fpeak . we are troubled w ith the in- 
coherent follies of the firft, and muft wait till the latter have 
determined on the propriety of a monofyllable. 

Ir } cen faid, that the wit of converfation confifts more 
in { hess it in others, than in fhewing a great deal ourfelves; 
for they who go out of cus company pleafed with their own 
facetioufnefs and ingenuity, will fooner come into it again. 


Mott men had rather pleafe than admire you, and feck ime 
firuction lefs than applaule. 


Te 





To the PRINTER. 
SIR 


HY fF ANY maxims are admitted as indifputable, through the 
| /* prevalence of education and cultom, which, on intent, fpe- 
culation, will be found incenfiftent both with nature and reafon, 
To this caufe may be juftly attributed the vulgar opinion of a 
difparity between the fexes ; an opinion as ancient as it 1s uni- 
verfal, as falie as itis prevailing. The learned and illiterate are 
fo prepofieifed with the notion that the women are inferior to 
the men, 2s well in capacity as merit, thatthe oppofite fentiment 
on atrivial view may appear groundlefs and abfurd., 

It would, however, be needlefs to ufe any folid argument to 
eftablith this opinion; if the men were more equitable, and their 
judgment lefs biafled by intereft; but as the cafe now ftands, we 
muft inveftigate the truth, and by convincing them of the futi- 
lity of their fuppofed precedence, demoaftrate their weaknefs 
and infignificance. 

It is afferted by many, that women are formed for the ufe and 
convenience of men, adapted to the nurture of children, and the 
regulation of domeftic cecoromy: that they have neither pru- 
dence nor refolution, are devoid of that genuine fenfibility witl 
which the men are endowed; and that the defign of heaven is 
wifely executed by the men, in preventing their dabbling in the 
fciences, having any part in the government of ftates or employ- 
ments of real importance. 

But furely, notwithftanding thefe dogmatical pofitions, we 
may prefume, thatif at the founding of itates, and the regula- 
tion of their various offices, the women had been allotted their 
parts, they would have been equally verfed in them with the 
men, and confequently have executed them with equal prag 
priety. 

The moft forcible arguments that can be brought in vindica- 
tion of the men’s precedence are, ** that things havealways been 
in this refpect on the fame footing, which is a proof of the ne- 
ceflity of their remaining fo, and that if women had been framed 
for the culture of fcience, or execution of important offices, they 
would doubtlefs have arrived at both.” But thefe arguments are 
founded merely on the vanity and ambition of men, who pre- 
{cribed and continue the impofition. 

We doutt not to make it appear, that the exclufion of wo- 
men either from fcience, or the higher offices of fociety, arifes 


mot from any natural incapacity, but folely from their having 
been 
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been in general prevented from the acquilition of the requifites, 
to their due cultivation. 

In all countries the women are in every refpect dependant on 
the men, without being able to acquire fuch lights, or place 
themfelves in a fituation to fignalize their. capacities. 

In China the female infants have their feet compreffed to fuch 
a degree, that they cannot walk wiihout extreme pain ; and when 
adult are allowed no other company than that of their hufbands 
and children. 

In Turkey they are equally confined ; in Italy they havelittle 
more liberty; and in France, by the Salique law they are ex- 

cluded from government. In Afia, Africa, and America, it is 
well known, that the wives are fervants to their hufbands. 

‘Though women are now more refpected in England, than any 
part of the globe, they are there fubordinate in all cafes of im- 
portance, and compelled to cede to the ufurped power of the 
man. 

The wifeft legiflators in founding their ftate, have deftined no 
part in favour of the women; while every law teads to fupport 
the men in their ufurped prerogative. 

Among the many fages ancient and modern, who have men- 
tioned the fex, very few have fpoken in their favour; nay, from 
their general declarations one would be inclined to imagine, they 
had entered into an univerfal combination againft them. 

From the fuppliant behaviour of the women, they feem to 
Jook upon their fituation as natural, whether it be through a de- 
fect of properly reflecting upon what they are, or being bernand 
educated in a {tate of fubjection, they confider the evil as irre- 
medial. 

It is certain, there are very few who fo much as pretend to 
claim an equality with the men; while moft feem to imagine 
their intellectual capacities are as different as their bodies ; and 
therefore that there fhould be as much difference in the funéti- 
ons of their lives as in thofe of their bodies. 

But thefe opinions are mere prejudices imbibed from cuftom, 
nurtured by appearances, and maintained through want of a cri- 
tical fearch after truth. 

To trace the fource of this error, we muft recur to ancient 
cuftoms and manners, when we fhall find that women were com- 
pelled to fubmit to the law of force, and that neither the want 
of intelleétual capacity, or real merit on their fide ratified the 
decree, which was as unjuit as it was defpotic. 

If we refiect without t prejudice on the ftate of human affairs, 
as well paft as prefent, it will appear they all concur in one 
point: that reafou bas always fubmitced to prejudice, ee 
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or intereft ; and one would imagine that the main drift of hie 
jiory was to prove, that in all ages, fince man was man, force 
has prevailed. 

The greateft empires of Afia were the work of ufurpers and 
robbers, and the ruins of the Grecian and Roman monarchies 
were amafled by a fet of men, who thought themtelves fuffici- 
ently powerful to oppofe their mafters, and give laws to theis 
equals. 

This conduct is not lefs ftriking in all focieties; and if men 
behave in this manner to each other, is there not ftill greater 
reafon to believe that they exerted their greateft power againft 
their wives, whom it was fo much their intereft to fubdue? Is 
it probable to fuppofe, that the men, perceiving they were more 
robuit, and had fo:ne corporal advantages over the women, ima- 
ined themfelves fuperior in every thing? In the beginning of 
time, the conclufion was no way detrimental to the women, as 
then there was no government, no knowledge, no employment, 
no mode of religion, and confequenily dependance then carried 
with ic no difagreeable ideas. Men and women were equally in 
a {tate of innocence ; their employment was the cultivation of 
the earth, and their recreation, hunting. 

Child-bearing decreafing the woman’s ftrength for fome time, 
and preventing her from working as before, her hufband’s affift< 
ance became abfolutely neceflary. While a family only of a fa- 
ther, a mother, and a few little ones, no farther homage than 
efteem and complaifance was expected on the part of the man; 
but when the children grew up, whea under the fame roof were 
the father, the mother, the children and grand-children, the ftate 
of dependance was increafed. ‘The mother fubmitted to the hu- 
fband, the fon honoured his father, and the father commanded 
bis children. : 

As brothers feldom agree together, one may reafonably ima 
gine they continued not long in this ftate, but feparated in con- 
fequence of their domeftic jars. 

Hence arofe different focieties, each under fubjeGtion to a difs 
ferent governor. The voluntary dependance which was before 
approved, was now changed into forced obedience, by this de- 
{potic invafion. 

Fathers, mothers and children were compelled to fubmit tothe 
unjlft ufurpers, and the fituacion of the women was more dif 
agreeable than before. ‘Vill then they had wedded none but ree 
latives, who locked upon them as filters ; but henceforward they 
were forced to marry the greateit flrangers, who regarded them 
atonce as the vanquithed, and the choiceft of the enemy’s fpoils. 
Some few were contented with their firtt ufurpation, but others 

were. 
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were prompted by their fuccefs to increafe their conquefts. The 
women having too much humanity to affift in thefe unjuft de- 
figns were left at home, and the men, by reafon of their bodily 
ftrength, preferred for the execution of thefe exploits. 

They retained the conquefts they made, and their own coun- 
cils ratified the tyranny which they themfelves executed. Thus 
it was the tendernefs and fympathetic feeling of the women 
which debarred them from fharing in the governmentof fates. 

(To be continued.) 





A true Pifture of a Pretty Fellow. 
PRETTY fellow is known by his drefs and behaviour; 


and may as eafily be diftinguifhed from the common 
herd of mortals as a beau from a clown. You may judge of 
his intellects by the powder in his wig, and his capacity by the 
bucklein his fhoe. His wit appears by his vivacity, and his 
good fenfe in the choice of his waiftcoat. His valour may be 
known by the length of his fword, and his modefty by the 
cock of his hat. He learns to dance when he can go alone; 
and to fpell as foon as he comes of age. He never reads be- 
caufe it takes up too much of his time; nor thinks, becaufe 
it makes his head-ach. is ortho¢oxy may be colleéted from 
his contempt of the clergy; and his political notions from 
the coffee-houfe he frequents. In the company of men of 
fenfe, his wifdom by his filence; and amongft the ladies, 
his learning by his gerrulity. His morality he carries to the 
higheft pitch $ for the fpring, from whence all moral actions 
flow, is his greateft delight. 

He juftly efteems it pedantic for a man of tafte to underftand 
books; and therefore applies himfelf with the utmoft affiduity 
tothe ftudy of thefe five great branches of ufeful learning, 
wherein all Pretty Fellows are known to excel, viz. Wine, 
women, fajfbions, plays, and borfes. Upon thefe general topics 
of modern converfation, no man can make a better or a longer 
difcourfe : For it is the great bufinefs of his life to render 
himfelf mafter of them as well knowing, that every thing 
elfe, which men of narrow capacities and weak minds call 
learning, is but vain, empty and fuperficial, unworthy a per- 
fon of quality to trouble himfelf with, or take any pains 
abeut. 

Yours, &c, 
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To the PRINTER. 


HERE are many perfons who begin to find happinefs only 
T when they have done looking for it. Projects and pre- 
tenfions are the fource of much difquietude and chagrin, 
even when they are fuccefsful. The fortune of that ian is 
made who hath learned to defpife it. 

Mankind is divided into two clafles. Thofe, who are 
con{tantly feeking what they never find. And thofe, who, 
findisg what they fought, are neverthelefs difcontented, 

iI. Our defires are only irritated by the obitucles to theic 
gratification, Danae, coniined in a brazen tower, and Daphne 
flying, out of breath, appeared but the more amiable in the 
eyes of the deities, their refpective lovers. 

il. Defire -cannot fubfift without hope, and yet hope 
itfelf is born of defire. The motive to defire becomes a 
reafon to hope, from that natural illufion by which the heart’ 
impofes on the underilanding. 

‘Lhe moft happy ftate on earth is that of eager defire ac- 
companied by a vigorous hope. And fuch is the fituation. of 
many good chriftians, 

Before the poflefiion of a defirable obje&, we fee better, 
and are more ftrongly imprefled with the motives of hope 
than thofe of fear: whereas after that pofleffion, if there be 
nearly as much reafon to fear the lofs of it, as to preferve 
it, the former is mere eafily fuggefted, and makes a ftronger 
imprefion on us, than the latter. 

IV. Young people are fanguine, confident, doubt of nathing, 
and promife themfelves every thing they wifh for, ‘The reafon 
of this is, that they have not, on the one hand, that fart of 
underftanding which might enable them to judge properly of 
the world: that is, a folidity of reflection and judgment : and 
that on the other, they want that knowledge, which is nece({- 
fary to enlighten the underftanding even when naturally pru- 
dent. This kind of underftanding depends, like all others, 
both on a phyfical and moral caufe: a certain conformation 
of the organs, and a certain difpofition of the blood and 
humours, enter into the firft,; and experience conftitutes the 
fecond. Now in young people their conftitation is not yet 
formed for prudential hen: befides, what could refult 
from the moit judicious underftanding without experience? In 
this refpect there are a number of things impoflible to be 
guefled at, and which good-fenfe would induce us to believe 
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are directly contrary to what they really are; fo that in 
gard to conduét. our reafon would tn many cafes be the 
cafion of our falling into an error, if it was deprived of 
a of experience, 

Id perfons, on the contrary, are diftruftful, timid, and 


sie Jent, as well from their conttituiion as iiom their experi- 
ence, 


re- 
hee 
the 


V.It is fometimes faid that, in order to be perfetly happy, 
we fhould enter’ain neither hopes nor fears, and fhould cm- 
ploy ourtelves, like chilc;en and brutes, on what ts prefent 
only, wihout thinking of futuy. Our thoughts of che fu- 
ture are always cifquietinge Hope doubtlefs has its charms ; 
but, in the fir: place, it 1s always mixt with fome coubr, and 
thence with fome fear; and in the fecond, the neaier it ap- 
proaches to certitude the more diigufting it renders what is 
prelent.- We are uneafy, we languith, in expectation of what 
we hope for; and this uneafineis is more difficult to fuppore€ 
than the cifgiiecude arifing from the want of pleafing thoughts 

and lively fenfations. The latter may be difiipated by plea- 
Sane ; but, wien we labour under the former, we can take 
a in nothing. The mind, fixing itfelf on the future 
ject, cannot amule itfelf with any thing prefent. It feemy 
to “tl hink its attention to iuch objeéis would defer the accom- 
plifhment of its wifhes. The traveller, who is impatient to 
arrive at his journey ‘ end, can take no pleafure on the road 
He is indifferent to all theie which are propofed to him. Al- 
ways thinking on the object of his journey, he is infeniible to 
the beauty of thofe which prefent themfelves by, the way. 
He is defirous of wings: and though his horfes actually fly, 
they appear to him to move no fwifter than the tortoife. If 
any accident happens to ftop him, he flies into defperation. 
“This is the pi€ture of pafiionate defire, though attended with 
equal ho pe. 

VI. Vague and general hopes are better in one fenfe than 
thofe which are fixed on particular and determinate objects. 
‘They are lefs difquieting. Some men pafs their whole lives a 
prey to vehement defires, a little foftened by feeble hopes, of 
which the mott partare fallacious. 

ic is with hopes, fays an ingenious moralift, as it is with 
predictions; for one that fucceeds there are a thoufand mif- 
~— 

If, There is no man without defires; on the other hand, 
‘elect is no man withouthopes. Thus there is no man addins 
Gouspletely happy cr miferables 

There 
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There is hardly any body who does not hope, fome time or 
ether, to be in a better ra than they are at preient, 
on whom it would not be a hard fentence to pronounce, 
«© You fhall never be better than you are, therefore do as you 
4* think proper.” 

- Thofe, who are even in the beft fituation, hope ftill for a 
better. But this hope, inftead of incieafing their happine! 
fometimes diminifhes it, by preventing their enjoyment ct their 
prefent condition. 

To be inattentive to, and carelefs of their prefent fituation, 
and to hope for a better, are the conttant failings of man- 
kind. 

Weare apt to imagine the paft better than it has been, and 
the future better than it will Ge. [How is it poffible in fuch 
a fituation to ve contented with the prefeat? [tis this diilatif- 
faction e@ith the present, that is at once both the caufle and 
effect of our d deception refp:cling the paft and the future. 

VItl, Our delires are a proof of our wanis, our hopes a 
confolation under them. But acquiiition and enjoyment are 
not always arcmedy tor them. 

If our hopes were always proportioned to our withes, we 
fhould never be very unhappy; but our defires are vehement, 
and our hopes weak. The great art of being happy confifts 
in regulating our defires by our hopes, in fuch a mannec 
that we {hould defire any object in the fame proportion only 
as we hope to obtain it. 

IX. To pofiefs a thing, or not to defirc it, is the fame with 
reipect ta contentment, but not witha regard to happincfs. 
Thus the man who does not defire an object, is as contented 
without it as he who polleiles ic; but he may not be always 
2 happy. Weare made content by the poileiion of things 

bap +74 e, and fo long as we are content we are happy. But 
we are more or leis fo, according as the good we acquire be of 
a greater or lefs degree, in proportion as it is the fource of 
more, and greater pleafures. 

xX. The bleflings | human kindenjoy refemble thofe delicious 
liquors that occahiom thirft after they are drunk. A water- 
di x is never a-dry. Water only is the remedy for that 
thirft excited by wine. To endezvour to afluage ic by wine 
ivfelf, would be only to increafe it. 

The generality of our blefiings appear fuch only to thofe 
who do not enjoy them, or enjoy them no longer. In order 
to prize, it is necellary we fhould lofe them. The heart is 
deceived by the imagination, and enjoyment feldom fulfils the 
promi‘es of hope. ofleffion not only difgufts by faticty, but 
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alfo by undeceiving us in the too advantageous idea we had 
formed of the object. Againft this there 1s no remedy, nor 
will the tafte ever revive. It is ufually faid we never defire 
an unknown objeét; bur certain it is we generally delire lefs 
one, too well known. It is ftom an imperfe&t knowledge of 
thircs that our defire towards them chicfly arifes, 

Enjoyment undeceives or fatiates, from either of which arifes 
cifgult, 

it our defires were lefs ignorant, and our pleafures more 
moderate, we fhould never know’ dilguft. ‘Thus the philofo- 
pier ought to be lefs fubje&t to it than any body. 

XI. If the pleafure of enjoyment is hardly ever equal to 
that of hope, we muft almoft always lofe by the acquifition. 

In giving any one good hopes, we give him more in effect 
than in granting him what he required. A minifter of ftate 
faid one day, of a perfon to whom he had promifed fornething, 
«* T have given him more t6 day by ‘the promife I have made 
‘* him, than I fhall give when | acquit myfelf of that pro- 
© mife.” 

XII. One enjoys lefs of what one has than of what one only 
hopes for: whence it follows, that to lofe the hope of any 
thing, is fometimes more fenfibly felc than would be the lofs 
of the thing itfelf.: We hope for things, acquiré them, and 
afterwards lofe them; in which we fometimes lofe lefs than 
we loft by their acquifition. In lofing them, we only lofe the 
infipid pleafure of pofleffion; but-in acquiring them, we lofe 
the lively pleafure of hoping for them. 

A lover {ays to his miftrefs, ** Permit me to hope, and I 
€¢ fhall be content:” we fhould fay the fame to fortune. Hope 
is all that we fhould defire or afk. 

In one fenfe, it is rather nature chan fortune that infpires us 
with hope. ‘There are fome men naturally full of hope, as their 
aie others naturally timid and defponding. Every thing gives 
the former occafion to hope, and the Jatter to fear, The moft 
evident demunftrations will not convince the one or the other 
that thofe occafions are chimerical. 

It is not cnly the being accuftomed to danger that inures the 
foldier. Hehas been often expofed ; has always returned fafe: 
and hence he confidently hopes to do the like again. ‘ Poh,” 
fays he, “ 1 have never been killed.” 
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Inftance of Tenderbeartednefs. 





NE day a Chinefe nobleman returning from the country, as 
O he drew near his houfe, perceived a man in his park fteal- 
ing his chefnuts, whereupon he turned his horfe of a fudden and 
took a compafs of near half aleague. When he was got home, 
the fervant, who attended him took the liberty to afk the reafon 
for his going fo far about. It was, fays he, becaufe I faw aman 
in one of my chefnut-trecs, and had no mind to be feen by him; 
for had he perceived me, a fudden fright might have caufed him 
to fall, and with the fall he might have been grievoufly wounded. 
Can what he has ftolen from me be equivalent to the pain of 
expofing him to fo much danger? 
















To the PRINTER. 






SIR 










ALLING lately into, converfation at the table of one of the 
beft families in the northof England, where the difconfolate 
and tco late repenting parents were mourning over the irrepa- 
rable lofs of an only daughter, fuppofed to be the glory of their 
family, and in whom all the graces had united to make per- 
feétly compleat; or, as they fondly ftiled it, was all mind ;--- 
has convinced me, that the principal caufe that makes fuch num- 
bers of married people drag out their lives fo truly miferable, is 
owing to their being fo frequently precipitated into it by their 
parents or guardiazs being captivated with the glare of pageantry 
that will be confequential from their childien being allied to fa~ 
milies of fuperior wealth or titles in the great world, without 
having regard to that unifon of mind and foul, that can alone 
conftitute happinefs, and make the marriage ftate truly defirable. 
I found the above young lady had been forced to give her hand 
to a man whom fhe had the moft declared and innate averfiog 
for s and that the only reafon that had influenced them fo cru- 
elly to perfift, by perfecutions, threats, and even confinement, 
to overcome their daughter’s averfion to the man of their choice, 
was the further aggrandizement of their family, as the lover was 
of fuperior fortune, and, in their phrafe, his eftate would com- 
mand the choice of a county; and alfo finally to cut off all 
hopes of their fan&tion ever being given to the addrefles of a 
gentleman of inferior fortune, but of matchlefs honour, inte- 
gry, and underftanding, who truly loved, and was _ be- 
oved 
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loved by the charming Sophia. In this gentleman fhe difcovered 
every requifite to make her truly happy; and, as her fortune 
was fufficient to place him in genteel independence, her heart 
was deeply interefted in its accomplifiment; for her fentiments 
were of too refined and delicate a nature, to cenfider matrimony 
upon the toocommon Smithfield bargain maxims. But mark 
the confequences. ‘The. Peruvian lover received her reluctant 
mand; but as her heart was already difpofed of, cxcefs of grief 
followed the folemnization, and introduced a natural decay, that 
in the fiith mienth of her pregnancy had a period; when death 
cropped this drooping lily, and made her a facrifice to her parents 
avaritious, crue], and unnatural perfeverance. ; 





Morning, 42 Ode to a young Lady. - 


HE grey-ey’d.morn breaks through the fhades of night, 
and fheds her pearly dews around, till from the golden 
chambers of the eaft, the radiant car of heaven advancing, lights 
up the day: o’er hills and dales, and wide-extended fields, the 
bright refulgence fhines ; and nature, in her gayett robes at- 
tired, deck’d with new luftre, hails the rifing day. Joyous the 
flocks that fport it o’er the lawns, the lowing kine that graze the 
enamell’d meads ; where near at hand, attendant on their care, 
blithe fhepherds pipe their oaten reed with brow ferene; the fea- 
ther’d fongfters through the woodlands warbling thcir fongs of 
Jove in athoufand difterent notes harmonious, that echo to the 
vaulted fkies. Now in this fmiling hour, ere riot can erect his 
noify head, or fpread his clamour with the day’s increafe, away 
in hafte I'll feek the rural fhade, where peace and innocence fin- 
cerely {mile celeftial : and thou, O lovely Seraphina! come and 
crown me with thy prefence in this blelt retreat. Here health 
with rofeate hue, and joung-ey’d joy, the ever-blooming graces 
in their train, fhail Jead you to their haunts of blifeful bowers 
and fhades, and fylvan groves, fair as thofe fam’d elyfian fields 
the poets fabled when they fang of heaven. Come then, my 
fair, now while the opening morn invites, and foft the incenfe- 
breathing zephirs blow, let’s hail the jocund day, and bid adieu 
te melaacholy thoughts of worldly cares, 


Anecdate 
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Anecdote of Shakefpear. 


YN the time of Elizabeth, coaches being yet uncommon, and 

hired caaches not at all in ufe, thofe that were too proud, 
too tender, or too idle to walk, went on horfeback to any di- 
ftint bufinefs or diverfion. Many came on horfeback to the 
play, and when Shakefpear fled to London from the terror of 2 
profecution, his tirlt expedient was to wait at the door of the 
play-houle, and hold the horfes of thofe who had no fervants, 
thac they might be ready again after the performance. In this 
oilice he became fo confpicuous for his care and readinefs, that 
in 2 fhort time every man, as he alighted, called for Will Shake- 
pear fcarecly any other watter was trufted with a. horfe 
| Shakefpear could be had. This was the firft dawn 

better fortune. Shakefpear finding more horfes put into his 
hand than he could hold, hired boys to wait uncer his infpeéction, 
who, when Will Shorkefpear was fummoned, were immediately 
to prefent themfelves, S* fam Shakefpear’s boy, fir.” In time 
Shakefpcar found higher emplovment, but as long as the practice 
of riding to the play-houfe continted, the waiters that held the 
hor‘es retained the appellation of Shakefpear’s boys. 





Reflections om unbappy Marriages. 


HO’ it is confefs’d on all hands, that the weal or woe 

oflife depends on no one circumftance fo critically as 
matrimony 3 yet how few feem to be influenced by this uni- 
verfal acknowledgment, or act with a caution becoming the 
danger! 

Thofe that are undone this way, are the young, the rafh 
and amourous, whofe hearts are ever glowing with defire, 
whofe eyes are ever roaming after beauty; thefe doat on 
the firft amiable image that chance throws in their way, and 
when the flame is once kindled, weuld rifque eternity itfelf to 
appeafe it. But, {till like their firft parents, they no fooner 
tafte the tempting fruit, but their eyes are opened ; the folly 
of their intemperance becomes vifible ; fhame fucceeds firft, 
and then repentance ; but forrow for themfelves foon turns to 
anger with the innocent caufe of their unhappinefs: hence 
flow bitter reproaches, and keen inveétives, which end in mu= 
tual hatred and contempt: love abhors clamour and {oon flies 
away, and happineis finds no entrance when love is gone: 
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Thus for a few hours dalliance, I will not call it affection, the 
repofe of all their future days is faeriticed; and thofe, who 
but juft before feem’d to live only for each other, now would 
almoft ceafe to live, that the feparation might be eternal. 

But hold fays the man of phlegm and oeconomy, all are 
not of this hay turn—I allow it—There are perfons in the 
world who are young without paffions, and in health without 
appetite; they chufe a wifeas they go to Smithfield for a horfe; 
and inter-marry fortunes, not minds, or even bodies: in 
this cafe the bndegroom has no joy but in taking pofleffion of 
the portion, and the bride dreams of little befide new cloaths, 
vifits and congratulations. ‘Thus, as their expeéctations of 
pleafure aré not pe great, neither is the difappointment very 
grievous; they jult keep each other in countenance, lve de- 
cently, and are as jond the twentieth year of matrimony, as 
the firft—But I would not advife any one to call this ftate of 
infipidity happinefs, becaufe it would argue him both igno- 
rant of its nature, and incapable of enjoying it—Mere ab- 
fence of pain will undoubtedly conititute eafe ; and without 
eafe there can be no happinefs: Eafe, however, is but the 
medium through which happinefs is tafted, and but paffively 
receives what the laft actively beftows ; if therefore the rafh, 
who marry inconfiderately, perifh in the ftorms rais’d by their 
own paffions, thefe flumber away their days in a fluggifh 
calm, and rather dream they live, than experience it by a fe- 
ries of actual, fenfible enjoyments. 

As matrimonial happinets‘ then is neither the refult of infi- 
pidity, or ill-grounded paffion, furely thofe, who make their 
court to age, uglinefs, and all that 1s deteftable both in mind 
and body, cannot hope to find it, though qualified with all the 
riches that avarice covets, or Plutus could beftow. Matches 
of this kind are downright proftitution, however foften’d by 
the letter of the law; and he or fhe who receives the golden 
equivalent of youth and beauty, fo wretchedly veftow’d, can 
never enjoy what they fo dearly purchafed: the fhocking in- 
cumbrance would render the fumptuous banquet tafteclefs, and 
the magnificent bed loathfome ; reft would difdain the one, 
and appetite ficken the other ; uneafinefs wait on both ; even 
gratitude itfelf would almoft ceafe to be obliging, and good 
manners grow fuch a burden, that the bett bred, or beft- 
natured people breathing, would be often tempted to throw 
it down- 

Hut fay we fhould not wonder that thofe who either marry 
ecld without love, or love without gold, fhould be miferable ; 
d éar not forbear being aftonifhed, it fuch whofe fortunes are 

affluent, 
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affluent, whofe defires were mutual, who equally languifhed 
for the happy moment before it came, and feem for a wi:ile 
to be equally tranfported when it had taken place: if even 
thefe fhould, in the end, prove as unhappy as either of the 
other; and yet, how often in this the melancholy circum- 
ftance ; as extafy abates, coolnefs fucceeds, which often makes 
way for indifterence, and that for neglect: fure of each other 
by the nuptial-band, they no longer take any pains to be 
mutually agreeable ; carelefs if they difpleafe, and yet angry 
incry if repr vached ; with fo little relifh for each other’s com- 
pany, that any body’s elfe is more welcome, and more enter- 
taining——— Their union thus broke, they purfue feparate 
pleafures : never meet but to wrangle, or part but to find 
comfort in other fociety After this the detcent is eafy te 
utter averfion, which, having wearied itfelf out with heart- 
burnings, clamours and affronts, fubfides into a perfect infen- 
fibility ; when freth objects of love fiep into their relief on ei- 
ther fide, and mutual infidelity makes way for mutual com- 
plaifance, that each may be the better able to deceive the 
other. 

I fhall conclude with the fentiments of an American Savage 
on this fubject, who being advifed by one of our countrymen 
to marry according to the ceremonies of the church, as be- 
ing the ordinance of an infinitely wife and good God : briskly 
replied, ‘* that either the Chriftian God was not fo good and 
wife as he was reprefented, or he never meddled with the mar- 
riages of his people: fince not one in a hundred of them had 
any thing to do either with happinefs or common fenfe—Hence 
continued he, as foon as ever you meet, you long to part: 
and not having this relief in your power, by way of revenge, 
double each other's mifery : whereas in ours, whcich have no 
other ceremony than natural affection, and laft no longer 
than they beftow mutual pleafures, we make it our bufinefs 
to oblige the heart we are afraid to lofe: and, being at liberty 
to feparate, feldom or never feel the inclination. But if any 
fhould be found fo wretched among us, as to hate where 
the only commerce ought to love, we inftantly diffolve the 
band : God made us all in pairs, each has his mate fomewhere 
or other, and it is our duty to find each other out, fince ne 
crcature was ever intended to be miferable”, 
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‘A very extraordinary Anecdote relative to Sir William 
Windham, 


IR William Windham, when a very young man, had teen 

out one day at a ftag-hunt; in returning from the fport, 
he found feveral of the fervants at his father’s gate, ftanding 
round a fortune-teller, who pretended, at leaft, to be deaf and 
dumb, and, for a fmall gratification, wrote on the bottom of a 
trencher, with a bit of chalk, an{wers to fuch queftions as 
the men and maids put to him by the fame method. As Sir 
William rode by, the Conjuror made figns that he was inclina- 
ble ro tell his fortune, as well 2s the reft ; and in good humour 
he would have complied, but not readily finding a queftion to 
afk, the Conjuror took the trencher, and writing upon it, 
gave it back with thefe words very legible, ‘* Beware of a 
*¢ white horfe.” Sir William fmiled at the abfurdity of the 
man, and thought no more of, it for feveral years. 

But, in the year 1690, being om his travels in Italy, and 
accidentally at Venice, as he was pafling one day through St. 
Mark’s place in his calafh, he obferved a more than ordinary 
crowd at one corner of it. He defired his. driver to ftop, and 
they found it was occafioned by a Mountebank, who alfo pre- 
tended to tell fortunes; conveying his feveral predictions to 
the people by means of a long, narrow tube of tin, which 
lengthened or curtailed at pleafure, as occafion required. 

Among others, Sir William Windham held up a piece of 
money ; upon which the Sooth-fayer immediately directed the 
tube to his carriage, and faid to him very diftingétly, in 
Italian, ‘* Signior Tnglefe, Cavete il blanco Cavallo;” which 
in Englifhis, ‘* Mr. Englifhman, beware of a white horfe.” 
Sir William immediately recolleéted what had been before 
told him, and took it for granted that the Britifh Fortune- 
teller had made his way over to the continent, where he had 
found his fpeech ; and was curious to know the truth of it. 
However, upon enquiry, he was affured that the prefent fellow 
had never been out of Italy, nor did he underfland any language 
but his mother tongue. Sir William was furprized, and 
mentioned fo whimfical a circumftance to feveral people. But 
in a fhort time this alfo went out of his head, like the former 
prediction of the fame kind. 

We need inform few of our readers of the fhare which Sir 
William Windham had in the tranfaétions of government 
during the laft four years of Queen Anne; in whicha defign 
£0 reftore the fon of James the fecond to that throne _= 

is 
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his father had fo juftly forfeited, was undoubtedly concerted ; 
and on King George’s arrival, punifhed, by forcing into 
banifhment, or putting in prifon, all the perfons fufpected to 
have entered into the combination: among the latter of thefe 
was Sic William Windham, who, in the year 1715, was com- 
mitted prifoner to the Tower. 

Over the ianer gate were the arms of Great Britain, in which 
there was now fome alteration tobe made, in canfequence of 
the fucceflion of the Houfe of Bruniwick; and juft as Sir 
Willtam’s chariot was paffing through to carry him to his 
prifon, the painter was at work, adding the White Horfe, the 
arms of the Ele€tor of Hanover. It ftruck Sir William forci- 
bly; he immediately recollected the two fingular predictions, 
and mentioned them to the lieutenant of the ‘Tower, then in 
the chariot with him, and to almoft every on? who came to 
fee him in his confinement; and, though noi fuperititious, he 
always {poke of it as a prophecy fully accompliihed. But here 
he was miftaken (if there was any thing prophetic in it) for 
many years after, being out a hunting, he had the misfortune 
of being thrown from his faddle in leaping a ditch, by which 
accident he broke his neck. He rode upon a White Horfe, 





Some account of the new Comic Opera, called Daphne, 
and Amintor, written by Mr. Bickerftaff, now aéting 
at Drury-lane Theatre. 


HE fable of this little piece is as follows: Mindora, a 

magician (Mrs, Scott) having confulted the oracle relative 
tothe fate of her fon Amintor (Mr, Vernon,) received this re- 
fponfe, “* The fon of Mindora the magician, is threatened 
with great misfortunes, but fhall avoid them, and even be 
happy, if he can make himfelf beloved by a young Princefs, who 
believes him deaf, dumb, and infenfible.” 

Mindora, in order to prevent the threatning of this pre- 
dition, ftole Daphne (Mifs Wright) daughter of a neighbour- 
ing king, when only two years old, and bred her up ina 

alace fecluded from every eye but thofe of her fon and her- 
felt, employing her time in cultivating an acquainiance with 
the fciences, and entertaining her, at intervals, with the dances 
of feveral ftatues, which fhe occafionally animated the bette, 
to carry on her defign, When her plot, however, was ripe for 
execution, fhe fuffered Daphne to fee Amintor, telling the art. 
lefs Princefs that he alfo was a ftatue moved by no other powe 
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than the magic influence of her wand. Daphne's behaviout¥ 
in confequence of this interview, forms the whole entertain- 
ment of the piece; her hopes of his being a man, and her 
fears that he is in reality nothing more than what Mindora has 
aflerred, furnifh a very agreeable difplay of undefigning inno- 
cence and love. Mindora at laft confefles that he is her fon, 
and Amintor, who is equally captivated with his miftrefs, is 
prefented to the amiable Daphne as a hufband. ‘The piece 
then concludes with a very elegant dance, which is molt happi- 
ly adapted to the fubjed. 

The tendency of this little performance is entirely entertain- 
ment; the nature of the fubject admitting no opportunity for 
the more ferious bufinefs, inftruGtion. ‘The execution how- 
ever, (if any thing can compenfate in theatrical exhibitions for 
a wantof moral,) atones for the unavoidable neglect of this 
circumftance. ‘Lhe language is to the laft degree eafy; the 
ballads uncommonly elegant ; and the mufic fuch as muft al- 
ways give the higheft fatisfaction to the audience of tafle, when 
there are two fuch excellent performers as Mifs Wright and 
Mr. Vernon, to fuftain the capital charaéters. 





—s 


At the defire of a correfpondent, the following is inferteds 
Which was fent by the author in the 15th Year of big 
age, when at Exon School, to one of bis Mafters. 


Rev. STR, 


AS it behoves every rational creature, now and then to re» 
fleét, and have a juft fenfe of the end of his creation; L 
have fet apart all vain amufements this day, to enjoy the {weet 
fatisfaction of my own thoughts in retirement; to indulge my 
mind in its conceptions, and to give a full {cope to its ideas ; 
to traverfe o’er the univerfe; to contemplate on the works of 
nature, artfully improved by man’s invention, experience 
and obfervation; to confider the decoys of the world, in the 
purfuic of its empty pleafures, and gilded vanities ; the allure- 
ments to its bitter fweets ; the frailty of their enjoyment; and 
the indifference afterwards : the flafh of its delights’; the dura- 
tion of its anxieties; the near affinity of pleafure and pain ; the 
flow tongue of envy to a good report, the fwift tongue of 
calumny to defamation; the wifdom of fome men, the weak- 
nefs of others, and the wickednefs of many: that the world is 
divided into two parts, the chief ftudy of the one being to de- 
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ceive the other. Thefe confufed thoughts, with innumerable. 
others, made me as it were quite indifferent-to things of this 
world; and even to myfelf: and to relieve my mind under 


thee intricate notions cf things, I recollected the following re~ 
mark. 


The world’s a labyrinth; 
And men are wanderers ; 
Each tries a feveral way to gain his end: 
And ail with diftant views to find it out: 
Ifin his courfe he meets with oppofition, 
And puzzl'd how to take the various winding, 
In order to intangle hts opponent, 
Himfelf intangles ftronger than before. 

Thefe were my reflections; but ere I could well finith them, 
my thoughts hurryed on to the final conclufion of all, by con- 
fidering, that whatever poficflions we here enjoy are but a 
borrowed inheritance, which we are to pay to our fucceflorss 
that worldly goods are the delight of the body, and goodly 
works the delight of the foul; avarice the punifhment of the 
rich; and content the comfort of the poor. What avails 
then the infatiable thirft of the mifer after riches? fince they 
confift only in ufeful fufficiency, not in ufelefs fuperfluity; and 
increafe in proportion as they are diftributed among the poor. 

*¢ Vain, foolifh man! has reafon’s gift and knows not what 
* itis, nor how to ufeit.” The fummum Bonum therefore, 
and fafeft direétion that can be given man in this life, to obtain 
the riches of the next, is to embrace the paths of virtue; they 
alone |cad to eternal felicity: and to abhor the fteps of vice; 
they alone lead to endlefs mifery. . 

Thefe confiderations diew me to the final point, and I con- 
cluded the whole with the following reflection. 

Life is a lethargy ; 
Our actions vifions, 
And when death fummoneth to pay his due, 
Awake free-born into an endlefs world ; 
W here each man’s deeds impartially are judg’d, 
> And as are found paft actions good or bad, 
Have their deferts accordingly affign’d. 

Thus was I bufyed in comparing the traniitory things of this 
life, with the permanent things of the next; the certainty of 
the one, with the uncertainties of the other: and as I have 


comnunicated my thoughts to you, I fhould be well pleafed te 
find we agree in our opinions. 
t p © 
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To th PRINTER. 


Remember when I wasalittle boy at a grammar fchool inMa- 
rybone, my mafter was continually teazing me with thefe 
words, hoc age, efpecially if he perceived that my attention 
was taken off from the proper object, that whilft 1 was writ- 
ing a copy I was liftening to the impertinent difcouries of 
other boys, or whilft [ was doing my exercife I was at the 
fame time talking to any of my fchool-fellows. Thefe words, 
hoc age. I who was not very capable, even with the afliftance 
of Englifh befides my propria que maribus, tranflated lite- 
rately thus, dothis; but was informed by my mafter, who was 
fomething of a fcholar, and had formerly been a fervitor of 
Edmund-Ha!! in Oxford, that the meaning of them was mind 
what you are about, upon which he would paraphrafe a lit- 
tle, and fhew the ufe of attending only to one thing, and the 
bad effeéts of undertaking feveral tafks at once. For though, 
he obferved, Julius Czfar, who he told us was a fine man, 
could write, dictate to his Secretary, and attend to a reader 
atthe fame time, yet it was prefumption in every body to pre- 
ten¢ to equal him. In fhort, he would conclude by obferving 
that there was a time for all things, and he would run on, that 
‘there was a timeto eat anda time to drink, and atime to ftu- 
‘dy and a time to play, and fo forth; all which he made us 
believe he took from {cripture, tho’ I found afterwards he iiad 
taken much liberty with a fimiliar paflage. 

Thefe Jittle circumitances in my youth occur to me now 
very frequently, when! have the pleafure of fpending a week 
or two'in the country with a worthy friend of mine, Jack Tun- 
belly. With aconfiderable fhare of found natural fenfe, im- 
proved by the beft education; with the moft amiable temper, 
great friendlinefs, and a world of excellent qualities, Jack pof- 
fefies many particularities. But none is fo infufferable as that 
he will always be doing two things at once, and he ftands as 
much in need of my Marybone mafter’s precept hoc age, as 
any boy at any fchool I ever was at, and I have been at half a 
dozen. The time for the arrival of the news- papers, when he 
is in the country, being always in the morning, he is fure 
not to give the Jeaft peep into them till breakfait is ready and 
tca pouring out. Then out comes the news-papers out of his 
peckets His toaft and histea grow cold. Mrs, ‘Tunbelly calls, 
*. My dear, drrink your tea. Honey, how can you be fori- 
dicu.eus? We are all waising. Lay afide your news-papers. 
| Loves 
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Love, till we have done breakfaft. Lackaday ! thefe news-. 
papers!” He never minds her, never cares for the company, 
who, out of good manners, muft wait till he has drank his 
difh of tea to have their's replenifhed. He anfwers by fome 
paragraph in the paper---** yresea died of an inflammation 
in the guts---” “* My dear, (cries Mrs. Tunbelly) have done 
with your curfed news-papers. Lord forgive me for {wearing, 
but you are enough to tire out all patience; there is no hav. 
ing 29 breakfaft for you:—let us but have our breakfaft im 
comfort, and then fit and read news- papers till dinner-time.” 

All to no purpofe. In like manner in town, where the 
evening papers come in about the time of cards, (for Mrs, 
Tunbelly mightily loves a rubber or two at whift before the. 
eats her fupper) there is no getting through a game for him: 
“Honey, cries Mrs. Tunbelly mightily, it is you are to 
deal, don’t let us wait fo; take up your cards, pith! a heart 
was played. Prithee, my dear, lay afiae that paper, and 
mind your cards. How can you mind your hand and the game, 
and be reading a news-paper at the fame time? Thefe curfed 
news-papers—I wifh they were all burnt, and none to be 
found in the kingdom.” ‘Thus we have a moft comfortable 
breakfaft, the diverfion of cards is interrupted, the poor newse 
papers receive a load of maledictions, and the whole nation, 
had Mrs. Tunbelly her with, muft go without knowing to- 
day what was done in the world yefterday, becaufe my friend 
Jack won’t have this wholefome precept conftantly in his 
mind, hoc age. 

[ am, your humble fervant, 


CRITO.. 





Some Rules to the Ladies for chufing Hufbands of agrecable 


Tempers. 


A Very large nofe is no fign at all of a good temper, but 
often indicates pride, envy, and a {neering contemptuous 
difpofition, Let a lady of a gentle, meek. difpofition beware 
of a very great nofe. An acutenefs in the extremity of the 
nofe, or when the upper part of the nofe ends fmall and thin, 
betokens a moft violent hafty temper, which cannot but 
make a lady very unhappy: the oblique nofe, or the nofe 
that is aflaunt or crooked, is fignifieative of, an eternal obli- 
quity of mind: wide, open noitrils portend great heats, and 


orms of anger. | would recommend a nofe ta.the ladies nei- 
ther 
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ther too long nor too fhort, neither too low nor too high, 
neither too thick nor too thin, with noftrils neither too wide 
nor too narrow. 

The next thing to guefs at the ftate or difpofition of the 
mind of people, is their particular tone of voice, or manner 
of fpeaking. Socrates thought there was more to be learned 
this way than from the face. Whena gentleman fent his fon 
to Socrates, that he might be informed of his genius and dif- 
pdfition, after he had look’d at the youth fome time, he faid, 
«* Speak, my boy, that I may fee thee.” Diogenes ufed to 
fay, ‘* That he always wondered why people were fo exaé, 
ag never to buy a pot of earthen-ware, but they would try it 
by the found or ringing of it; but when they bought a man, 
they thought it fuficient only to look at him.” 

As a due medium is the beft in many things, it is certain 
it is the beft with regard to the tone of our voice : if it is not 
too much upon the grave or the acute, the too deep or too 
fhrill, the too intenfe or the too remifs, the too high or the 
too low, it isa token of a great felicity of temper, anda 
great many other very good qualities, which make a man not 
only happy in himfelt but ufeful to the world. A grave deep 
ftrong voice, betokes boldnefs, pride and obftinacy: an acute 
fmali voice denotes timidity and cowardice, and more parti- 
cularly fo, the acute remifs voice; but the acute intenfe, or 
ftrained voice is a fign of indignation and anger. A man 
whofe fpeech is vehement and hafty, feldom wants a temper 
with the fame qualities : it proceeds from a warmth of con- 
ftitution, which caufes an extraordinary quicknefs and hurry 
in every thing. A flow remifs foft way of fpeaking, gene- 
rally indicates mildnefs and lenity, it proceeding from a cold- 
mefs of temperature, by which the animal fpirits are kept 
from that violent agitation which is the occafion of all the 
rougher and more boifterous paffions. A ftammerer is generally 
of a fiery temper, he being too much precipitated by his fpi- 
rits, which caufe that confufion and indiftinétion there is in 
his voice. 





The Difcreet Wife. 


Ty the gay reign of Charles II. there was a young lady, whom 
I thal! call Prudentia, who was one of the maids of§honour 
to the Dutchefs of York, that---drew the attention, of the 


whole court ; fhe was the reigning toaft of that gallant age, and 
equally 
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equally admired by the men of pleafure and men of wit; her 
foul was lovely as her body ; with her beauty fhe was ftrictly 
modeft, with her wit the was prudent and good natured: among 
her numerous train of admirers, none feemed fo ayreeable and 
deferving her efteem as the young lord Aimable; who, incapa- 

able of any bafe deligns, gave fuch aliurances of his love that 
Pecdeiis eafily furrendered her heart. Prudentia’s aunt, who 
was her guardian, and loved her as her own, was pleafed with 
a conqueit which would fo much tend to the honour and hap- 
pinels of her niece; fhe readily coniented to the match, and 
the nupuals were celebrated with a mutual joy. As this was 
a marriage not made up by treaty, but free choice and inclina- 
* goons, they did not fall into that modifh coldnefs and complaifant 

indifference people of fafhion are foon apt to do: my Lord was 
a man of unutal fweetnefs and affability of temper, which when 
joined to that of Prudentia’s muft neceffarily make him happy 
with his wife; yet his eafinefs and credulity of the generolity of 
tome companion had like to have lefiened his domettic felicity, 
had not the difcretion of Prudentia prevented it. My lord had 
contracted a molt intimate acquaintance with one Mr. Grin- 
ly, a man of pleafant converfation, but this was only a mafk to 
conceal the tricking Gamefter and the defigning Pandar: toren- 
der bimfelf more powerful with menof quality, he made himfelf 
inftrumenta] te their follies or their vices. My lord Aimable 
was not inclined to any of thefe vices Grinly was procurer ot, 
yet this wretch had cunning enough to draw him into ali. 
With drinking, his health foon began to impair; with lofles 
his temper was often ruffled, with wenching that fondnefs and 
cordial love he ufed to fhew to his lady began to ceafe. Pruden- 
tia was nota little concerned at this conduét, fhe too well knew 
of all his vices, yet difcreetly thought, that any violent oppofi- 
tion would but heighten the mifchief; fhe took care to make 
home aseafy to him as_poffible ; ftudious to oblige him fhe ne- 
ver difguited him by harfh reproaches or fatirical reflections on 
his conduct: neither, tho’ careful to®pleafe him, did fhe run ir- 
to an extream of fondnefs; fhe was not fond when fhe thought 
i: would be difagreeable, for fhe knew that a wife without di& ° 
cretion may make the tendereft endearments the moft trouble- 
fome. Prudentia was gay or fond as fhe found her lord in the 
temper to receive either; and without letting him know that 
fhe had information of his gaming abroad, would propofe 
cards or hazard at home, with fuch company fhe thought 
would moft plea‘e Aim, and never forgot to include Mr 
Giinly, 
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950 The Difereet Wife. 


Sometimes her propofai was accepted, and by ¢ at means 
found cur the tharper, the pandar, the flatter er, and che rvihare 
the declling Mr. Grinly. 

It happened, that Mis. Thoughtlefs, a beautiful lady, who 
had 1 arty 'd my lord’ s brother, was extreamly uneafy en being 
jnforin’d of her buf>and’s depen a woman of the town, and 
ia danger of being ruined by fhaipers at gami ng 5 fhe came 
one cay to my lord to co ninple Lin of his brothcr’s bad conduét 
and fa!thood to her bed: fhe eryed, the raved and threatened 
not to live a moment with him lon ger. My lord did what he 
could to pacify her, but altin vain; my lady fucceeced better, 
who taking this opportunity to fnew my lord his foibles, Hie 
addiele! he feifco ber fitter: I fancy, dear iter, you « ant on- 
Jy a fitdle Prudential good-humour to reclaim your hufbind ; 
beauty and wit will not avail without diferetion: there is a pa ‘4 
five kind of virtue neceff: iry to fhew bim his folly; it muii not 
be done with ill-nature and conftant reproaches on his con- 
duét, which | am afraid is your method. If my lord Aimabdle 
was guilty of fuch follies (wiich I dare affirm he never wil!) 
I fhould myfelf act as I advife you. You have Beauty enough 
te pleafe a hufband, have therefore an equal deiire to doit; 
be the more ftudious of his humour, as he is more faulty in his 
condu&, and Jet your affability fhew his injuftice in wronging 
you: the miftrefles the men vifit exert all their Jittle aits to 
pieafe them, for gain only, without honour, without con- 
{cience, and without love: why then fhou’d not a virtuous 
woman fhew as great a detire to pleafe her hufband, as theie 
artful jiles dof 

Mrs. Thoughtlefs was pleafed with her adv'ce, my lord ap- 
proved it, snd" was fecretly touched to the foul for his tranfyref- 
fions againft fo incomparable a wife, who had acted what fhe 
fpoke, and had more peifonal charms than the woman his 
falfe friend had introduced him to. When the had recol- 
YeCted himfelf, he propofed that his fifter fhould bring her buf- 
band to dinner next day, and that his lady fhould repeat what 
fhe had alreacy faid, and be was aflured, that it would have am 
excellentufiect. It was agreed on, but with this difcreet cau- 
-tion of Lady Aimable, that her difcourfe fhould be dire&ted to 
my lord, to take of any fufpicions that it was intended for Mr. 
Troughtiefs. ‘The next day they met, and my Lo:d Aimable 
faw himfelf difcreer ly attacked by his lady for his real faults, 
while the feemed to take them for imaginary. To what fhe 
bad taid before, the added fome reflections on the ill choice men 
of guality make of ‘theirs acquaintance, among whom are the 
merry laughing Buffoons, who lead them into all the vices of 


the 
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the age under the falfe pretence of friendfhip; at which wads, 
Jooking at her lord in the moft tender manner, fhe concluded ; 
‘© Tinefe, my lord, are wretched frien’s, who lezd you into 
fuch evils; on the contrary the friendihip between man and 
wife is cemented by virtue, love and intereit, and cannot be 
diffolved without deflroying the happinefs of both. Let noe 
then, my lord, any falfe friends deceive you to your tuin, Lf 
defire a continuance of your love only fo long as} endeavour 
t» deferve it.”---At the’e laft words my lord, cvercome with 
the foft reproach, flung himfelt about her neck, and amicit a 
thoufand kiffes promifed mutual love. Thefe tranfpoits were 
followed by the like in my lady's brother and his wifes, who 
owned himf If a convert to virtue and matrimonial love. Thus 
what neither Beauty nor Wit could effect, Dilcretion did: 
Their lives afierwards were piolperous, and their deaths 


happy. 





The Mifchiefs of Avarice, efpeciaily to Lovers. 


wh 

ries are fuffered undrefled? how tew are moved with 
human woe? how many avert thei: eves and memories from 
their unfortunate friends, and leave them unafifted to ftruggle 
with grief and difappointments, rather than comp their own 
gaiety by entering intotheir dittrefs, or hurt their intereft by 
relieving it? 

But of thofe whofe unhappinefs is owing to this reigning 
vice, none feem more the objects of pity, and yet are lefs uityed, 
than lovers: my friend Sylvius, whofe goud-nature, good- 
fenfe, and agrceable perfon gain him the general efieem of 


Curfed avarice! full of thy baleful influence, what mifes 


ive 


both fexes, is deftroyed by a fuccefslefs paffion, and has long 
dragged a hated life, becaufe the father of Czlia thinks his 
fortune, though competent and capable of anfwering all the 
neceflary genteel conveniencies of life, is not equal to what his 
daughter may expe ; though naturally good and compaffionate, 
he can't prevail with himfelf to make the leaft abatement in his 
profpect of wealth and grandeur for her, Pride and Luxury, 
the parents of Avatice, nave introduced fo many unreal wants, 
and made it fo hard to purchafe what the depraved world calls 
the conveniences of life, that parents betimes infinuate to their 
children, that neither the beauties of the mind or body can 
cancel the defects of fortune, and therefore are not to be looked 
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962 On Avarice. 
upon with favourable eyes, but when that isannexed: Hence 
thoufands, whole purity of inclinations and fentiments declare 
them formed for each other, are for life feparated, and for life 
unhappy; becaufe their fortunes are not exactly equivalent, or 
not affluent enough to fecure to them what the world calls a 
genteel lite; while others are joined for life, with no other 
parity than their fortunes, and who thereby being incapable of 
entertaining each other with any tolerable fatisfaCtion, in vain 
feck to make up the lofs of love and friendfhip ia the glitter 
of a drawing-room, the glare of jewels, drefs, and fp'endid 
equipage, or the lull of an Opera; wretched exchange! how 
inferior in blifs to the following picture of life! 

But happy they! the happieft of their kind, 

Whom gentler ftrains unite, and in one fate 

‘Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend 5 

’Tis not the coarfer tie of human Jaws, 

Unnat’ral oft’, and foreign to the mind, 

‘That binds their peace; but harmony ittelf 

Attuning ali their pafhons into love : 

Where friendfhip full exerts his fofteft pow’r, 

Perfect efteem, enliven’d by defire 

Ineffable, and fympathy of foul, 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 

With boundlets confidence ; for nought but love 
Can anfwer love, and render blifs fecure. 





Asecdote of the late Cardinal Paffionei. 









This promotion to the purple, Mr. Gotter, the Saxe- 
O (jotha envoy, who had been intimate with him whilfé 
Nuncio at Vienna, wrote a letter of congratulation to him, 
and, in the conclufion, wifhed that, in time, he might exchange 
his hat for the tripple crown, afluring him, that, on the firft 
siews of his exaltation, he would not fail to ccme and kifs 
his flipper. The new Cardinal returned a mott obliging 
anfwer, wherein he faid, ‘1 fear your journey will never take_ 
* place, and | may now give up the hopes of ever feeing you 
“at Rome, for, between you and [, Sir, ! am fomething toe 
* honeft ever to be made Pope.’ 
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Cheifs throughout the land victorious, 
Barn to conquer and to fare, 
Were not gallant, were not glorious, 
Till commanded by the Fair. 

il. 
All the works of worth or m-rit, 
Which the fons of Aart prepars3 


rapture 
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Come and 
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Have no virafure, life, or fpirit, 
But as borrow’g trom the Fair, 
iv’. 
Reafon is as ve k cs p.ffion, 
But if you for un 
Wo th and manhood are the fafhion, 
Favout'd by the Britith Fair, 


1 
al declare, 
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On a Gentlewoman that was long 
blind ‘before fhe died. 


J iv’d in darknefs— (fuch th’ all fecing fate) 
Could there be life, in that unhappy ftate ? 

1 often figh'd, complain’d, but a’! in vain, 

Kind heav’n forgave the impatient murm'ring 
ftrains: 

All pity thew’d, but none could give relief, 

What then could-tafe my Sowl, and filence 
grief? 

Revclvimg oft the fellies, fin and woe, 

Tiy unhappy feeing morta!s plunge into; 

I them began to love the death-like thade, 

Which deeper. thought confirming, thus I 
faid ; 

Am I not happy that I do not fee 

Deluding objets of mortality ? 

Our light is datknefs, if we fee in fin; 

Our darknefs light, if all be light within. 

O wre.ched light! by which we blindly go 

To fin, to death, to éverlafting woe; 

© éarknefs happy ! that can‘ fhew the way 

To virtue, life, and to etermal day. 





WINTER. A paftoral Baran. 


HEN the trees are all bare, not’a 
leaf to be feen, 
And the meadows their beauty have loft ; 
When nature’s difrob’d of her mantle of green, 
And the ftreams are faft bound with the froft. 


While the peafant inactive ftands fhivring with 
As bl.ak the w'nds northerly blow; —[eold, 

And the innocent flock ran for cafe to the fold, 
With their ficeces befprinkled with fnow. 


¥n the yard, when the cattle are fodder’d with 


firew, 
And they fend forth their breath like a 
{ream : 
And the neat-looking dairy maid fees the muft 
thaw 


Flakes of ice that the finds in the cream. 


When the fwect country maiden as frefh asa 
c'e, 
As £.. carclefly irs often Rides, 
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And the ruftics laugh loud, if by falling the 


EOS SO 





fhows 


All the charms that her modefty hides, 


When the lads and the laffes for company joyn'd, 


In a cioud round the embers are met; 
Talk of Fairies and witches that ride on the 
wind, 


And of ghofts, till they’re all in a fweat, 


Heav’n grant in this feafon it may be my lot, 
With the mymph whom I love and admire; 
While the icicles hang from the eves of my cot, 

I inay thither in falety retire! 


Where in neatnefs and quiet--and free from 
furprize 
We may live and no haréfhips endure; 
Nor feel any turbulent paffions arife, 
But fuch as each other may cure, 





Tuovucnts on LIF E, 


IFE thou dear, deceitful gueft s 

Precious trifle! ferjous jeft! 
Drawn by thee, we roam below, 
Pilgrims, thro’ a vale of woe: 
Toiling of by land or ‘eas, 
Strangers tu the balm of eafe! 
Slaves to pleafure, tumult, gain, 
O thou bitter fweet to man! 

In thy train, the left of friends, 
Hore fallacious fair! attends ; 
Hope, a thin, a fhad’wy eif! 
Hope, true image of thyfel’; 
When againft thy pow’r we rile, 
Rous’d to rage, to mutinies! 

When we aim the fatal ftrokes, 
Ready to throw off thy yoke; 

She the lifted hand arrefts, 

Fills with food of courts our breafts; 
Anew we own our former lord, 

To thee, and to ourfelves, reftorde 





ODE, in manner of ANACREON. 
An Invitation to his Friends. 


ERE take, my friends, take here a 
feat, 
Seneath this fhady green retreat; 


What 



























Where leaves of cocl embow’'ring trees 
Difport with ev'ry fanning breeze 5 
Where tunetul birds harmonious ting, 
And warble to the bubbling fpring ; 
lere learn to {corn the pride of crowns, 
And pity tyrants on their thrones, 
Could gold retard \he fatal day, 
Or bribe one fleeting moment's ftay, 
I'd inftant labour to engrois, 
And board, and blefs, the thining drofs; 
But deata th’ impart’ai arrow wings 
Againtt the lives of proudeft kings, 
‘Then bring the goblet—wine creates 
Priendfhip and unites debate 5 
Grief, thro’ wine, forgets te weep, 
And wakeful ca:e 1s luli’d to fleep, 
see! tothe ly’res enchanting founds, 
In dance the fprightly v.rgin bounds? 
Her nimble feet, in meafures gay, 
Now loft, now feen, alternate play: 
Mesn time a youth, whofe trefles break, 
In comely ringlets down his neck, 
The flute infpires, and from it cails 
High-founding notes, or dying falls. 
‘Then, while the wine fwift-circling flows, 
My breaft with heav’nly raptures glows 5 
{ joar above the earth in thought, 
And to my foul new {cenes are brought; 
I heir the queen of love rehear’e 
Some charming fong, fome weil-tun’d verfe 
A: once my feet unbidden play 
Refponfive to her yocal lay : 
Such honour to her bard the brings, 
Anacreon dances ! Venus fings, 
No envy ever racks my breatt, 
Soft love dwells there, the only gueft; 
Th’ ungenerous tongue that dares defame 
1 forn—or laugh it into fhame, 
I curfe the wretched who deftroy 
With wrangl ng jars the teaft of joys 
©! grant to my deliring arms 
A damfel in full bloom of charms, 
Whofe fnowy orbs adora her breaft, 
And heave, as courting to be preft; 
With her I'd fing, and toy, and plays 
And fweetly trifle life away, 
I hate grave wifdom that contrives, 
By formal rules, to vex our lives ; 
To them, my cares I here difpenfe, 
Who wretched live thro’ too much fenfe; 
‘lormenting wifdom I defpife, 
Lei me be happy! them be wife. 
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AnEpisrve toa Friend inthe Country. 


BSENT from you by Chloe uncarefs’d 
£2 No pleafure now can warm my frozen ) 
Which cheats ic fou! with empty fhows of joy 
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But could, damp chills hang heavy on my 
mind, 
And fleeting joys leave anxious cares behind. 
While you perhaps, the tim’rous hare purfue, 
And diftant hills in rifing profpeéts view; 
Up the fteep cliff with arduous hafte alcend, 
And all the windings of the chafe attend; 
Or in your chafte Be!inda’s arms embrac’d, 
Extatick blifs, and virtuous rapture tafte 5 
Belinda, pattern to her changetul tex, 
Born only to delight, and not perplex, 
When Spring with op’ning flowers adorns the 
plains, 
And larks falute the morn in early ftrains; 
Belinda’s charms the taireft flow’rs appear, 
And larks torget to fing when fhe is near, 
When Summer fluctuating pleafure fpreads, 
And npening fruit a fragrant odour fheds ; 
¥’en Sum:ner too muft own its powerful fway, 
And fweeteit fruit her {weeter charms obey, 
When plenty Autumn gilds the loaded ground, 
And promis’d harvett gaily tmiles arounc, 
The ruddy farmer fees with chearlul eye, 
Arich return for all his labours nigh, 
But fure, cear Fricnd! Belinda’s beauties yield, 
A much, much nobler harveft than the field, 
When Wiantei’s chilly blafis benumb the 
fwains, 
And creeping cold fteels thro’ our frozen veias 
When trecs are whiten’d with the falling faow, 
And hid inice, the grafs neglects to grow ; 
If t.y Belinda fmile, the cold is gone, 
And nature its recover'd grace puts on; 
Where eer her wondrous beauty fhe cifplays, 
Enliv’ning joys in ev’ry bofom blaze ; 
Nor can the glaifome fwains, when the is neaty 
The utmoit force of hoary Winter fear. 
But while I thus wou'd paint your happv ftate; 
My mind recoils on my own wretched fate. 
O quit thole icenes of rural {weets, my friend, 
And to my wifkes gratefully attend ; 
Let not the countiy’s teo inviting charms 
For ever keep thee trom my longing arins ; 
Return, return to love-fick Delia’s aid, 
Perhaps thy council may fulbjue the maid, 
But #f fair Chloe then obdysate prove, 
Nor liften kincly to my vows of love; 
Thy friendfhip will allay my heavy grief, 
And give my to:tur’d bofom fome relief. 
Derio. 





FORTUNE. 


Hate’er we think on’t, fortane’s but @ 
toy; 


A mare 
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A mere ideal creature of the brain, Thro’ endlefs labyrinths of error ity, 
That reigns the idol of the mad and vain; And by the fond delufions are undone - 
Deludes their fenfes with a fair difguife, Still vainly reaching at a tranfient blifs 
And fets an airy blifs before their eyes, Purfie the fhadow, and the fubfiance mif . 
But when they hope to grafp the glitt’ring ‘Till after all our wand’ring {chemes . 
prey, find 
‘Th’ inftable fantom vanifhes away. That true content dweils only im the mind 
So vap’ry fires miflead unwary fwains, Thofe joys on no external aid depend ; > 
Who trove benighted o’er the dewy plains. But in ourfeives begin, and there mu 
Drawn by the faithlefs metor’s glimum’ring end, 
ray, From virtue only thofe delights muft flow 
Thro’ devious paths, and loacly wilds they Which neither wealth nor titles can be. 
ftray ; flew, 
Too late convine’d their fad miftake de- A foul, which uncorrupted reafon fways 
lore, With calm incitf "rence fortunes gifts hts 
And their home more diftant tham be- veys. 
fore. If providence an afluent ftore denies, 
Could mortals learn to limit their de- Its own intrinfick worth that waat fupe 
fires, plies. 
Little fupplies what natuie’s waat re- Dildains by vicious aétions to acquire 
quires ; That glitt’riagtrifle vulgar minds*admize, 
Content affords an inexhaufted flore, With cafe to heav’n’s fupetier will refigne 
And void of that a monaich’s wealth is | Normean!y at anothers weaith repines, fits 
poor. Firmly adheres to virtue’s fteady rules, 
Grant but ten thoufand pounds, Philaurus Aad feorns the fickie deity ef fools, 
cries, 
That happy fum would all my wants fuf- 
fice. iia 
Propicious pow’rs the golden bleffing fent, 
But with his wealth his wifhes to aug- , & 2s 


ment, 


, . h i i i 
With anxious care he pines amidft his M's by neceffity compel!’d mutt go 


ftore, 0’ nape ane t 
And ftarves himfelf to get ten thoufand more. er rocks of peril, and thro’ vales of 


Ambition’s charms Philotimus infpire, M oe ; . 
A treaf’rer 8 ftaff the pitch of his defire : gw the morn begins his deftin’d 
> 


The ftaff he gains, yet murmurs at his 


on Joy in his eye, and pleafure in his face ; 
> 


And longs to thine firft minifter of ftate, But Fy what rubbs attend his fetting 
h and four employ’d Cofmelia’s , =o 

am wih His finews flacken, and his ftrength e- 
cays 5 


i hourl ried heav’a with . 
Fer which fhe hourly wor i ie Serier inp itl Meade sil aaah 


ray’rs. a ens . : ; 
Did yd when gained her reftlefs temper . night reftore him peaceful 
> > 
fix : Thus man fer ever labours and decays, 


No, the ftill prays——-For what?——A 


eoach and fix. ; 
"Thus when thro’ fortune’s airy rounds we 


ftray, : 
@vr soct-teps reve from natur’s eertain 


way 


Counting but few, and thofe uneafy days, 
He fcarce a minute g'ories in his bloom, 
So harfh is death’s inexorable doom, 

So migh, alas! the cradle and the tomb. 
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from Madeira, 

we are informed, that 

iwo fitout Salletine cor- 

fairs were then cruiz- 

ing in the meridi in of — 
a 1d that they had robbed ieveral 
Dutch and Ex iglith velitls of sate 
pou! itry, live flock, and ca bbin 


eT 


2s ay See a £ 
fiores.——-Saturday jemnignet a fire 


broke out at the howfe of Mr. 
¢ reake, a farmer at Belton, near 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, which con- 
fumed the fame, with money and 
effects to a confiderable value. 

Wednefday 2, We hear iirong 
complaints have been received at 
the court of Madrid, from the Ha- 
vannah, againft the Englith adven- 
turers from Jamaica, forcing a 
rade with the Spanith fettlemcats 
in America, which they carry on 
in oppofition to his Catholic Ma- 
jefty’s Guarda Cofias by the 
inuzzie of their guns.—The two 
bomb-ketches which were got 
ready at Toulon to join the French 
{quadron on the coat of S: lee, are 
ordered to be laid up, as is alfo a 
fricate which was fitted out for 
che fame deftinatior 

Thurfday 3. Yetterde ay morn- 
ing as a brewer's fervant, was em- 
ploved in ftarting beer into a cellar 
jn Lhames ftreet, a barrel flipt 
out of the flings, and bruifed both 
his legs in a terriblemanner. He 
was fent to St. Thomas’s hofpi- 


at¥~ oe oO ove 
T\P cos os Parr 
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2 
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ped and bb a 
man ina field near ihe C 
of between © and 71. 
clolely purfued, wa 
carried before a Juitice, wh 
mitied him to prifon 

Friday 4. Wednefday 
a female infant, {uppotec 
avout ten Days old, “was fi 
a hand-bafket in Cooley 
Rag-fajr, with many marks of 
violence on the body.—Yelterday 
Mr. john Tovey was ele& ed un- 
der Lridge- matter of this city, in 
the room of Mr. Nicnolls, deceaf= 
ed. 

Saturday. 5. Yefterday two gen- 
temen going through bridge, the 
boat overturned, aed they were 
drowned ; the waterman with great 
dificulty was taken up alive, 

Monday 7. Saturday evening 
a large quantity of Agnus Dei’s, 
and Relics, lately imported from 
France, were ivized at a public 
houfe, in the parif of St. e%s 
Shadwell. —Saturday night laf 
man fuppofed to be a jou urneyn an 
carpenter, who had received his 
wages and was going home, was 
robbed and barbarou%y murdered 
ina field near Tottcham-Court, 
turnpike. He had two deep itabs 
in his neck. j 

Wednefday 9. 

John M‘Kenzie, 

lilver pint mugs 

ward, a publican in 
5 S 
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958 Fore 
ane; and James Haines, for rob- 
bing J. hn Iupree, Efy ; onthe 
hiphway, were, puriuant to their 
— ae = -ecuted at e | yourn. 
HH was a very gent el well 
I kis 7 young man, about twen' y 
years of age dreffed in a grey 
coat, with iattin .waicoat trim- 
med with black, and filver-laced 
mat; he is faid to have been the 
fon of a reputable brewe r, and put 
Out as an apprentice to a furgeon 
Biriningham, 
been heir to 6col- per 
e death of an uncle 
credibly informed tie 
earl of Bute has fold the fine houfe 
building in Berkley 
Square, to the earl of Shelburne, 
for the fum of 22 ool. as it now 
Is, Only it is to be rooted in. This 
Jum is fuppofed to be about 3000). 
leis than the firft coft. 

Vri lay Be Wednefday even- 
ing as the footman of Mrs. Cor- 
bet, in Saville: Row, was coming 
to town from her houfe at Caftle- 
bear in Hertfordfhire, he was at- 
tacked by three footpads, carried 
out of the road into a field, robbed 
of halfa guinea and ss, in iilver, 

and flripped quite naked; when 

not finding any thing of value 
amended as they expected, two 
of them propofed to murder him, 
but the third — -<d it; they 
then agreed to {pare his life, and 
fent him away nak ery — The am- 
bailador from ‘Tripoli has brought 
as a preient for his majetly, a 
collediion of very ancient and cu- 
Arabian manufcripts 
hories, fx hons, 
Oitriches, One 
faddle, &c. 

Saturday 12. Yelterday two 
women were apprehended at 
Marybone, on fufpicion of being 
conceited in the murder of the 


and apothecary in 
and to have 
annuum on th 


ie ee 
—_ vO are 


he was 


, twelve 
two ugers, four 

eacle, a carious 
CJ 


rious 
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man lately for ind in the newroad ; 
and a proceis is iffued out again 
aman who it is fuppofed perpe- 
trated that horried murder,.—Ye- 
{lerd yt morning a lad, apprentice 
to a2 waterman, had his boat jam- 
med by a fudden guft of wind 
between two lying off 
Wapping, by which accident he 
was crufhed to pieces, his head 
being beat qutte fat. —Yeflerday 
morning nis ferene highnefs the 
prince of Lranfwick arrived at 
: incog. attended only 
by Col, Boyd, and after being 
privately conducted to every place 
that was worthy of obfervation 
in that wahveriity, he immediately 
fet out for London. 

Monday 14. On Wednefday 
lait as fome Panag were coming 
toatiend Kingiton quarter feflions, 
they found a man in a failor’s 
habit murdered and robbed on the 
Kingfton road; the coroner’s 
inqueft have fet on the Body, and 
brought in their verdict wilful 
murder againit a perfon or perfons 
unknown.—Thurfday lait a mote 
melancholy accident happened 
in Moriimore-itreet, Cavendifh 
{quare; as a man was pafling 
through that ftreet he ttopped to 
buckle his thoe clofe by wherea 
dog was gnawing a bone, when 
the Cur directly flew at him, 
faftned on his right eye, and tore 
jt in fuch a manner, that it is 
feared he will never more 
have the ufe of it. 

‘Tuciday 15. Yefterday at the 
quarter fefficns at Guild-hall, the 
port of London was opened for 
the importation of foreign oats 
—Yellerday at the quarter fei- 
fions held before the right hon, 
the lord mayor,&c. at Guildhall, 
two men were found guilty of 
attempting tO commut an unna- 

tural 


me 
vellels 
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¢ural crime; one of them an old 
man who ttood in the pillory a 
few months ago in St. John’s 
Street, for a crime of the fame 
nature, is fent< nove to be —_ 
foned in Newgate two years, 
to ¢ rive fecurity tor ys good beha 
viour for two yeurs the 
other is to fuffer imprifonment 
in the fame goal one year, and 
to give fecarity for his goud 
behaviour for one year, and each 
to pay a fine of is, 

Wednefaay 1:9. At acourt of 
common council held yetlerday at 
puildhall, a motion was made 
that the freedom of this city be 
prefented to his ferene ki 
the prince ol Brunfwick in 

1 

OX uf 50 puincas Value 
vas unanimoufly 
Yetlerday a gentimaa, 
and in a high fever, in the ab- 
fence of his nurie, got out of 
bed at his lodgings in Piccadilly, 
and throwing up the fafa, flung 
himfilf into the flreet; be was 
taken up much bruifed, and 
carried back to his appartments, 
with little hopes of recovery— 
A few days fince a gardener 
near Fulham,cut out of his ground 
an extraordinary large pumkin ; 
the circumference was 
upwards of fix feet, the weight 
above eight pounds, and tlie 
cavity of it, when the pulp was 


taken out, contained 15 gal- 


more : ; 


>, 
2orecd 


ocak 
Qeurious 


of which 


lons. 
Thurfday 17. Yefterday their 
highneffes the prince and 
efs of Brunfwick, accom- 
anied by feveral of the nobility, 
amufed themfelves by walking 
in St. James’s Park and the 
Green Park, and afterwards dined 
with the princefs Dowager of 
Wales at Carlton heute. 


ene 


959 


We affured 
the ad- 
miniltration, as has been mention- 
ed in fome of the papers, is with- 
Out foundation.-- It is faid that 
the Prince and Princets of Brunf- 
wick, feveral other royal 
perfonages, Will honour the city 
p efence at Guildhall 
Jord =mavor’s day.--- Lait 
week, a fine picture of the Pi 
Hon. Lord Campden 
Mr. flo: ire, Was up in the 
town-hall at Bath, at the expence 
of the corporation, --- Yeoi 
moming feveral Wei 
ents, 
lutehal 


Friday 18. 


that a change in 


are 


preient 


: oh 
weigal 


with ther 


next 


panied by 
put 


stiady 


l-India and 
icd at 


plantation ay 
Coc Kpit, VW 


h 
+ 
i 


ihe 


yard of i 
importance, 
evening about five o’clock arrived 
atter a dangeiou 3 Vv yare, at 
Harwich, in her way from Charles 
Bath in Germany, where the had 
been fur the recovery of her 
health, the hon. Mits Chudleigh, 
and yefterday evening fhe arrived 
at Chudle:¢h-houfe, at Knighd- 
bridge in perfeét health. 

Saturday 19. Yetterday morn- 
ing a tellow, who has of {ate 
made a practice of attending 
Phdae, under pretence of help- 
ing {eamen, out of employ, to 
fhips in the merciants fervice, 
and by that means receiving mo- 
ney of them, was met by a party 
of honcit tars, whom he had in 
this manner cefrauded, who gave 
him fo hearty a drubbing, that in 
all probability he will never be 
able to exercife his calling any 
more. --- The Neptune Ketch, 
Gray, from the Welt Indies for 
London, was on Wednefday lat 
carried into Calais, in great dif- 
trefs, her fails being all ‘bk oWn a. 
way. 


_ + 
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--On Tuelday 
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Monday 21. By a gentleman 
arrived in town from Maiditone, 
we are informed that on Friday 
morning Jaft three of the prifon- 
ers, confined in the faid gaol, had 
formed a deign of murdering the 
} ce} er, 
c 


and making their ef- 

pes3 but one of them being 
ftruck with remorfe, for fucha 
wicked proceeding. made a con- 


fefion to the goaler, whereby 
prevented fromc 
ecution. 
ona very 
e driver of a 


alry- 
- . e 4 é 
Ing their deflions ito 
———A few nights avo, 
Gark evening, th 
i} } g 
por chalie, On 
> e } UEP atch ase ft 
Lee Bri 1s “ ahd VV tbiiidillicoWw, 
hearing the tread of a horfe on a 
foil gauop, coming up to m et 


him, he drew hi ts-horfe clofe 


} > ark I + 
tne roza petween 


to give what ioom he could for 
© - . 
the futare rider to pafs, which 


-d the outermoit branch 
of the fhatts to fick out a few in- 
ches from the horfe: this the 
darknefs of the night prevented 
the gentleman from iecing, a 
the nove of his own horfe did 
fiom hearing the poft-chaife, till 
he had driven the poor creature 
cireGily againf{ the point of the 
pol ,v hich ran cheit the 
whole length of the horfe’s body, 
id broke of about fix inches be- 


occalione 


Inte 


a 
Jow the iron to which tne breech- 
ings are fattened. ‘The in trails 
being torn to pieces, he died in- 
Iitea’ 


i) 


ntlys; but the vider cfcaped 
wit th a few fig! it brurfes, being 
thrown betwixt the two chaife- 

hories, from whence he fell un- 
cer the carriage, which went 
lightly over him: he was taken 
up and blooded, but received ve- 
ry little injury-———F; riday Pearce 
Da: viel Was CONV) ited at Hicks’s 
Fall, of ftealing a petticoat and 
a Cloak, and fentenced to be tran- 
Sported for feven years; his wife 


was committed to Bridewell for 





yacK-als, 
3 
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damning the ju. 
fiices after her huiband had been 


one month for 





convicted. Lait Thurfday af- 
ternoon a feizure of filk handker- 
chiefs was made on an old wo- 
man at IWew-Crofs, and who tra- 
vels the county of Kent with a 
under pretence of fel- 
the pieces 


ling earthen ware; 
were carefully concealed in the 
panniers under the earrnen difh 5) 
and are worth near 3ci, 
Tuefday 22. Sunday laf a man 
was taken up ai Croydon fo; 
murder committed about fever 
yoats avo, and being carricd be- 
fore a Sis eo was commutted 


to prifton,—— X« crday a porter 
to a Linen- drapes to Cheapfide, 
was taken up fo afiaul iting a gen- 


tleman bef mailer’s door . 
and being carried before the fit- 
ting alderman, for want of fuili- 
Cc ‘ent bail, was committed G to pr i- 
for ees 1a Ze ntleman s garden 
at Haydon-bridge, there is at 
this time a young apple-tice in 
fall blofora, which makes a very 
beautiful fhow, and half a dozen 
apples are fairly fets it bloomed 
alfo in the Pgh feafon.—— 
Plain-Mel 
vhittie, a farmer there had acut 
dog which went mad, and laf 
weck it bit four of og? own cattle 
and one of his neighboar’s, al! 
which were rized | with madnels, 
and were oni ged to be de! wean 
7 ‘he dog was a favourite one, and 
though the fart mer was told it was 
mad, he, not believing it fo, fet 
it upon the cattle hin vielf. 

x ee 23. Monday night 
feveral c sly women were 
taken “by the conftable of the 
night, in and about the city, and 
yefterday they were carried be- 
fore the fitting aldermar, at 
Guildhall, who committed two 
of the moft abandoned to prifon. 
Yellerca; é 


ire his 


iford 
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—— Yefierday morning, about 
one o'clock, three young bloods, 
going along Shoc-lane in a rio- 
tous manner, were defired by the 
watchman not to difturb the 
neighbours, whereupon they all 
fell upon and beat him in a moft 
crue] manner, and before the o- 
ther watchmen could come to his 
afiitance, they ai! made c ff, |cav- 
ing one of hats behind 
them.-- Lait Piiday morning 
Mr. A :erman the keeper of New- 
arrive} at Derby, and immediate- 
ly went to the goal to view the 
two prioners who lately made 
their eicape out of his cuflody, 
ove of which, viz. William Ben- 
net, Mr. Akerman took up to 
town with him in a poft-chaife, 
attenced by a fervant, on Mon- 
day morning laft; James Hardy 
the other felon, who broke out of 
Newgate with Bennet, having 
been very ill fince his being there 
could not be removed ; but as he 
is now much better, it is thought 
he will be fent up to his old ha- 
bitation as ‘foon as he js able to 
bear the fatigue of the journey. 
Thurfday 24. Yeflerday morn. 
ing a houfe fell down in Hock- 
ley in the hole, but heppily the 
inhabitants had time to fave them- 
feives. Yefterday morning 
the corpfe of a child was ftolen 
out of St. Saviour’s church-yard ; 
the fellow was dete‘ted, but tho’ 
clofely purfeed, got off. A 
few days fince one Agnes Hard- 
wick in the Upper Priory at Bir- 
mingham, drank three-penny- 
worth of aqua fortis, which had 
fuch an effeét on her, that fhe ex- 
pired about four hours afterwards. 
Fiiday 25. Tuefday Jaft the 
wife of a poor coal-heaver at Salt 
petre bank was fafely brought to 


bed of three fine girls, and are 


~ OF 
Kthtae 
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all, with the mother in a fair wa 
to co well. Wed nefday Ben- 
jamin Turbot aay pardoned on 
condition of tran{portation, em- 
barked on board a {loop in the 
river ior Botton in New-Eng- 
land, 

Saturday 26. A few days fince 
fome gentlemen meeting at a ta- 
vern In the city, the evening was 
fpent very jovially at cards, till a 
gentleman, an attor ney, long 
feveral games fucceilively, and 
being very paflionate, abuied and 
behaved veiy improperly to a 
gentleman near him, who had 
made bold to win his m ney 3 
whereupon a challenge was a- 
greed upon, the feconds chofen, 
and the hour fixed for fix o’clock 
the next morning. ‘The gentle- 
man was at the place of appoint- 
ment, with his fecond, by five 
o’clock, and waited tiil near 8, 
in expectation of his antagonift : 
the attorney not coming, he was 
obliged to go home, and hear- 
ing no tidings of him there, he 
went to his antagonift’s houfe, 
and found him in bed. The af. 
was likely to turn out very feii- 
ouflv, but is now ‘fettled on the 
attorney’s afking pardon, and 
giving a handfome treat. This 
affair has caufed much mirth to 
the genticmen of the faculty.—~ 
A few days ago a man and wo. 
man went to achurch in this cjr 
not a mile from Leaden-hall- 
{treet, to be married ; after part 
of the ceremony was performed, 
the parfon afked the man for the 
licence, but was told he forgot 
it; however, the damfel waited 
in the church while the intended 
bridegroom went to the commons 
for one; and then the remaining 
part of the ceremony was finifh- 
ed, 
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COUNTRY NEWS 


Reading, Oétober 5. 
following affair is fuficiently 
authenticated. Latt Monday 
Mrs. Lippiatt, an elderly woman 
at Thornbury, (to all outward 
appearance in perfect health) 
tent fora carpenter to make her 
acofin, and gave him particular 
dire€tions not to make a flat cover 
to it, but One like the ridge ofa 
houfe; fhe told him it mutt be 
done immediately, and alfo that 
fhe would not be buried in a 
fhroud, but would have crape 
three times rolled round her body. 
‘Phe carpenter left her that even- 
ing, and the next day fhe died. 
—-A letter from Newcattle fays, 
«* Molt of our pitmen are now 
gotto work, and have entered 
into new contracts for the enfu- 
ing year, to take date from the 
expiration of their prefent bonds. 
Their long ftick, as the phrafe is, 
fras very feniibly affected the 
poor people of thefe parts, par- 
ticularly the cartmen, waggon- 
men and keelmen, who have all, 
however, defervedly gained the 
efteem and good-will of the 
Country, by their quiet and 
peaceable behaviour on the occa- 
fion.—Worcefter, Otober 9. 
About two o'clock this morning 
a fire broke out at Mr. Ham- 
mond’s button-maker, in the 
Mealchapen flreet, which entirely 
confumed the fame ; he had {carce 
time to fave himfelf and family ; 
his whole ftock in trade, houf. 
wold furniture and fhop book, 
are confumed. Alfo the houles 
of Mr. Whitehoule, Whitefmith, 
the red lion inn, and the houfe 
of Mr. Smith, gunfmith. No one 
knows how the fire happend; it 
broke out at the back part of the 
giop.—LExtrat of a letter from 


» he 
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Chichefter, in Sufiex, dated Oc. 
tober 9, 1765. ‘* About nine 
o’clock lait mght a fiery meteor 
appeared in the air, about the 
fize of a man’s head, its courte 
was from north weit to fouth eatt, 
forming a curve in the heavens, 
its Monon was rather undulating ; 
at about fouth weit a part tepe- 
rated from the reft, about the fize 
of a man’s hand. This kept the 
fame courfe with the principal 
phenomena (at afmall Diftance) 
till it came nearly dne fouth, 
when it burft into feveral parts 
like flars and difappeared. ‘The 
atmofphere was very clear, and 
the ftars fhone very bright, for 
about a quarter of a minuie it 
was nearly as light as when the 
fun fhines. The whole was im- 
mediately followed bya rumbling 
noife much like a ccach driving 
haftily over the ftones which 
lafted about a minute.---New- 
caftle. Grey Cooper, efq; bar- 
titer at law, fon of the late Dr. 
Couper, of this town, is — 
firt fecretary to the treafury, in 
the room of William Mellith, efq ; 
reilored to the receiver general- 
fhip of the cuftoms, on the death 
ofthe late William Levintz, efy. 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

Paris, September 30. The in- 
determinati on of the clergy with 
regard to the free-gift, induced 
the king to order them to give, in 
three ion at fartheft a precife 
anfwer to his demand; to which 
the clergy have conformed. They 
have granted the four millions; 
and are, on that account, to be 
exempt from the tenth and 
twentieth pennies to which they 
were fubject by the edié&t of De- 
cember 1763. 

Letters from Stockholm give 
an account of a difcovery having 

jek 
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tt been made there of a very 
extraordinary fubterraneous paf- 
fare ; leading from the fea coatt 
to the northern part of that city ; 
by which the fmugglers had been 
long enabled to carry on a very 
pernicious traffick.---Extraét of a 
letter from Stockholm, Septem- 
ber 23. ‘* A moft violent earth- 
quake happened at Lula in Both- 
nia, on the 14th of July latt, 
which lafted three minutes, with 
a fabterraneous noite from the 
Wett to the Eat; and on the 
23d day following, at the fame 
place there was a preat motion in 
the waters, attended with a ftorm 
of thunder, lightning and rain, 
which continued the whole day, 
and the waters ebbed and flowed 
about twenty times in a fhort 
{pace. 

Vienna, September 23. The 
Emperor and the Dowager Em- 
prefs Queen, have united their 
courts in fuch a manner, that 
they form but one; in confe- 
cucnee of which, all the grand 
officers yetterday, took the cuito- 
marv oaths. 

‘The following is the Emprefs 
Dowager’s letter to the Arch- 
dutcheffes who remained at 
Schonbraa, upon the death of the 
imperor their father. 

ALAS! my dear daughters, 
how can I confole you! the mea- 

»of our misfortunes is filled 

! you have loft an incompara- 

: and 1 a huiband, a 
bjeet of my affection 
y vO years. 

Monday 28. Fiiday a young 
man t::ping aboard a tir. bout 
t sravejend, Jrom a watermans 
wherry in the nver, fell over and 
Was drowned wa he iame day 
bodies of , 


Dorn infant 


sia 


over a flable in a field at the back 
partof the Borough, with the 
clothing, and part of their limbs 
dettroyed by rats, and other ver- 
min; they were conveyed to a 
neighbouring inn, in order to be 
owned. "lis fuppofed the poor 
woman went to the above place 
for fhelter, having no lodging, 
and was there delivered by herfeir. 

Tuefday 29. A few days ago a 
plafterer and failor at Colditream 
having introduced themfelves in- 
to the company of a gentleman 
belonging to that place, the fai- 
lor fhewed him a forged bill, pay- 
able on fight, on a perfon living 
near Kelfo, tor a confiderable fum 
and at the fame time begged he 
would lend him about 15s until he 
received the cafh for the bill.— 
‘The gentleman imagining the bill 
to be good, and intending to go 
to Kelfo that day, readily acqui- 
efced with his demand. Soon af- 
ter they all three fet out for Kelfo, 
and came to the houfe of Mr. 
Woed, inn-keeper there. The 
gentleman having an occafion for 
a new wig, fent tor a barber, who 
brought him one to look at, but 
it not pleafing him, the failor took 
it, and agreed to pay for it in a 
few hours, producing at the fame 
time the above forged bij]. As 
foon as dinner was over, and two 
or three bowls of punch quaffed, 
the failor and bis companion went 
out to receive the money, when 
they thought proper to march off, 
leaving the gentleman to pay for 
the entertainmeac (together with 
the lofs of the 155) and the barber 
to regret the fpeedy flight of his 
new cuitome:. 

Saturday Jatt the Keepers of a 
reyitter-oflice having got feent tha 
a tradefman’s family, ucar Goldet 
a Mat fervan 

w 
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who the fame morning had left 
her place, they cifpatched no lJefs 
than 6; females before dinner in 
queft of ic, to the great aitonifh- 
ment of the Gentleman, wlio had 
not fo much as heard of the Of- 
fice keepers names. 


MARRIAGES. 


John Gibfon, efg, of Erentford, 
to mifs Padgett, of Uxbridge.— 
Mr. John Oldifworth, of the Bank, 
to mifs Elizabeth Mayne, of Bevis 
Marks.—At Peterfham in Surry, 
Ifaac Platt, of Cheapfide, to mils 
Smith,of Richmond.—John Ragg 
efq. of Chelfea, to Mifs Nancy 
Waldon, of the fame place. 

The rev. Mr. Lion, of Glafgow, 
to mifs Mary Bettenham, daugh- 
ter of james Bettenham, printer, 
in St. John’s lane, Clerkenwell, 
Edward James, Parifh Clerk of 
St. Bride’s, to mifs Moon, of Cler- 
kenwell.—Mr. Rofs, to mifs Ann 
Brookfbank, of Gough Square.— 
At the Synagogue in Duke’s place, 
Mofes Jacobs, merchant, to mifs 
Levinor.—Capt. Say, of Down- 
ham, Norfolk, to mifs~Bel!, of 
Worlington. Jonas Manuel, 
yeweller, in Lincoln, to mifs Ruth 
Wilkinion, of Long-acre. 
At Chefter, John Robotham, eiq. 
to mifs Either Brewfter, of Shrew- 
fbury. At Worcefter, the rev. 
Mr. Gower, to mifs Welt. 

john Everard, one of the keepers 
of the Eaft-India company’s ware- 
houfes in Fenchurch-Street, to 
Nirs. Elizabeth Dickerdine, re!:ct 
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of Jofeph Dickerdine, efq. of fa- 
maica, The rev. Mr. Sander- 
fon, rector of Newton-Longville, 
to mifs Hales, daughter of Sir 
Chritiopher Hales, bart. of Ham- 
merfimith. Henry Lewis, ely. 
of Bedford-row, to mifs Scalers, 
At Lutterworth, in the county of 
Leicefier, the rev. Lovell Noble, 
reCtor of Froletworth, to Mi 


Newbold. 
DEATHS. 


Atthe duke of Richmond’s, ja 
Privy-garden, the right hon. 
Lord Offaley, eldeft fon of the 
Marquis of Kildare, in the eich- 
teeuth year of his age. The 
rev. Dr. Richard Pococke, bifhop 
of Meath, in Ireland.—in Pig- 
ftreet, Mr. Welton, packer.—A¢r 
Hackney, aged 71, Bergholt 
Hierman, efq;f many years a 
fugar refiner in Goodman’s- 
fields. Mr. Finley, keeper of 
the Eaft-India warehoufe at Bo- 
tolph-wharf. At Rumford, 
Effex, Peter Hodgkins, efq; for- 
merly a merchant of this city.--- 
Mr. Drake, attorney, at Sudbury, 
in Suffolk.—At Cheifea, the hon. 
Mrs. Charlotte Fane, daughter of 
the late and fifter of the prefent 
lord Vifcount Fane.—Mr, Tho- 
mas Dubois, of Cheapfide, whole- 
fale linen-draper, and one of the 
common Council of this city. 

At Twickenham, Charles 

of Derbyhhire, efq ;-——At Brent- 
wood, Owen Jones, M. A. Rec- 
tor of Weit 
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who the fame morning had left 
her place, they cifpatched no Jeis 
than 6; females before dinner in 
queft of ic, to the great atlonihh- 
ment of the Gentleman, wlio had 
not fo much as heard of the Of- 
fice keepers names. 


MARRIAGES. 


John Gibfon, efq. of Erentford, 
to mifs Padgett, of Uxbridge.— 
Mr. John Oldifworth, of the Bank, 
to mifs Elizabeth Mayne, of Bevis 
Marks.—At Peterfham in Surry, 
Ifaac Platt, of Cheapfide, to mils 
Smith,of Richmond.—Jolin Ragg 
efq. of Chelfea, to Mifs Nancy 
Waldon, of the fame place.- 
The rev. Mr. Lion, ot Glafgow, 
to mifs Mary Bectenham, daugh- 
ter of James Bettenham, printer, 
in St. John’s lane, Clerkenwell, 
Edward James, Parifh Clerk of 
St. Bride’s, tomifs Moon, of Cler- 
kenwell.—Mr. Rofs, to mifs Ann 
Brookfbank, of Gough Square.— 
At the Synagogue in Duke’s place, 
Mofes Jacobs, merchant, to mifs 
Levinor.—Capt. Say, of Down- 
ham, Norfolk, 
Worlington. Jonas Manuel, 
yeweller, in Lincoln, to mifs Ruth 
Wilkinfon, of Long-acre. 
At Chetter, John Robotham, eiq. 
to mifs Either Brewfter, of Shrew- 
Sbury. At Worcefter, the rev. 
Mr. Gower, to mifs Welt. 
John Everard, one of the keepers 
of the Ealt-India company’s ware- 
houfes in Fenchurch-Street, to 


* 


irs. Elizabeth Dickerdine, re!: 











——- 








to mifs.Bell, of 


, common Council of this city. 


Foreign and Domeftic Occurrences 


of Jofeph Dickerdine, efq. of fa- 
maica, The rev. Mr. Sander- 
fon, re‘tor of Newton-Longville, 
to mifs Hales, daughter of Sir 
Chrittopher Hales, bart. of Ham- 
merfinith. Henry Lewis, ely. 
of bedford-row, to mifs Saunders. 
At Lutterworth, in the county of 
Leicefier, the rev. Lovell Noble, 
rector of Froletworth, to Mils 
Newbold. 








Atthe duke of Richmond’s, ia 
Privy-garden, the right hon. 
Lord Offaley, eldeft fon of the 
Marquis of Kildare, in the eigh- 
teeuth year of his age. "Lhe 
rev. Dr. Richard Pococke, bifhop 
of Meath, in Ireland.—in Pig- 
ftreet, Mr. Welton, packer.—At 
Hackney, aged 71, Bei ghoit 
Hierman, efq;f many years a 
fugar refiner in Goodman’s- 
fields, Mr. Finley, keeper of 
the Eaift-India warehoufe at Bo- 
tolph-wharf. At Rumford, 
Effex, Peter Hodgkins, efq; for- 
merly a merchant of this city.--- 
Mr. Drake, attorney, at Sudbury, 
in Seffolk.—At Chelfea, the hon. 
Mrs. Charlotte Fane, daughter of 
the late and fifter of the prefent 
lord Vifcount Fane.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Dubois, of Cheapfide, whole- 
fale linen-draper, and one of the 














At Twickenham, Charles Brand, 
of Derbyhhire, ef] ;-——At Brent- 
wood, Owen Jones, M. A. Rec- 
tor of Weit ‘Thor:ton. 
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